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ABSTRACT: The eight broad core occupational categories (General Govern- 

ment, Public Safety, Human Resources, Recreation and Cultural, Housing 
and Environment, Transportation, Natural Resources, and Economic Develop- 
ment) which were surveyed are identified. The seven population groupings 
are explained as Counties and six sizes of municipalities from under 1,000 
to over 50,000. Current employment and projected needs to 1975 for each 
population grouping are given for the eight broad core occupational cate- 
gories. Concluding remarks fixate the report as a general guideline and 
recommend a more comprehensive study. A closer look at the local govern- 
ment manpower situation is provided by a section giving five generic . 
groupings of labor, basic levels of education and skill for each generic 
group, motivational factors, recommendations for career ladders, and a 
review of current practices. An analysis of employee training needs and 
recommendations follows, with details on first order training needs, and 
a statement of second order training needs. Appendix D provides training 
course specifications for the first order needs. 
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PREFACE 



In South Carolina the Office of the Governor, State Planning 
and Grants Division as a part of its planning activity under 
Section 701 of the "ederal Housing Act of 1954 funded as Compre- 
hensive Planning Grant S. C. F - 41 (G) retained Public Research 
and Management, Inc. of Atlanta, Georgia to assist in defining 
the process of community development, establishing the core 
categories of administrative and planning occupations involved 
in the community development process, and preparing a compre- 
hensive training; program to meet the needs identified In those 
areas. A number of draft reports and discussions between S.P.G.D. 
staff and the Consultant's staff were held. This Consultant 
prepared a prior "South Carolina Local Government Study" as 
a publication of the Municipal Association of South Carolina for 
the S.P.G.D. funded by a prior comprehensive planning grant 
(S.C.P. - 30 G). That Local Government study had constant input 
to the present study and is considered incorporated by reference 
hereto. 

Tfca present series of reports by PRM, Inc. consists of four 
parts. The first part is a draft of working papers titled 
"Community Development Process", not originally submitted for 
publication, and the Bibliography used in preparing the series. 

The second part is "Memorandum No. 1, Local Government Manpower 
Requirements for Community Development in South Carolina". Its 
purpose is to present a working definition of the community 
development process as a basis for specifying relevant core occupa- 
tional categories at the local government level. These serve, 
to describe the normal organizational patterns of local govern- 
ment in the community development process. Third is "Memorandum 
No. 2, Local Government Manpower Requirements for Community Develop 
tnent in South Carolina: Study Approach and Methodology". 

Memorandum No. 2 introduces the question of demands upon the 
local governmental unit. The specific focus is upon a description 
of the field work' and questionnaire including the approach used, 
the locations surveyed, and in appendix A, B and C samples of the 
Manpower Interview Schedule, the Manpower Study Questionnaire, 
the Local Government Manpower Questionnaire and Manpower Planning 
Guidebook. The fourth part is "Memorandum No. 3, "Study Findings 
and Training Recommendations, Local Government Manpower Survey in 
South Carolina", which gives the conclusions from the local 
government survey. Included are job categories, present and 
projected manpower requirements, training recommendations, and in 
Appendix D specifications for the recommended first order training 
needs. The entire series should be considered together. 




STUDY FINDINGS AND CONCLUS IONS 



PART ONE: FINDINGS 



(Section II — Local Government Manpower Survey 



INTRODUCTION 



This section deals with the types and numbers of employees that 
South Carolina local governmental units have now and expect to need through 
1975 as related to the community development process. (The term "community 
development" has been defined in an earlier memorandum). 

Prefacing the presentation of this quantitative data, it is necessary 
to explain the research methodology, procedures and assumptions that 
preceded its tabulation, analysis and interpretation. As prescribed, the 
Contractor mailed over two-hundred questionnaires to local governmental units 
in South Carolina. Respondents were requested to inventory their current 
employment, and evaluate their manpower needs thru 1975. This was to be done 
for eight (8) broad core occupation categories. These are categories 
within which functionally related jobs are grouped for purposes of study 
and analysis. The eight (8) categories and examples of included jobs 
(as defined in memorandum number one) are: 

Job Category I- General Government Occupations- these occupations are concerned 
with overall administration and control of local government functions, 
including day to day administration, long and short term planning, financing 
governmental operations, personnel administration and staffing, and providing 
’supportive technical and clerical assistance to all local governmental activities 
Jobs included in this category include Mayors, Councilman, Commissioners; 
Administrative positions such as City Managers, County Administrators, finance 
directors, city clerks, personnel directors, accountants, purchasing agents, 
and supportive such as clerks, typists, stenographers, secretaries, account 
clerks, cashiers, bookkeepers, computer programmers and operators, etc. 






Job Category II- Public Protecton and Safety Occupations- These occupations 
entail responsibility for planning, directing, and implementing all of the 
activities of a local government's public safety agenices, such as the police 
department, fire department, civil defense department, codes enforcement 
agencies and the Courts. Examples of jobs included in this category are: 
sheriffs, deputy sheriffs, police, firemen, criminal investigators, 
building and related inspectors, civil defense workers, bailiffs, court clerks, 
judges, probation officers, etc. 

Job Category III- Human Resources Occupations- These occupations are concerned 
with the care, cultivation, rehabilitation education, and productive 
utilization of manpower resources. Examples of j,obs included in this occupation 
are: Teachers, principals, education administrators, technical -vocational 

instructors, hospital administrators, public health physicians, nurses, 
sanitarian, medical technologists, practical nurses, caseworkers, social 
workers, etc. 

Job Category IV- Recreation and Culture Occupations- These occupations are 
concerned with the satisfaction of various recreational and cultural needs of 
the community. Examples of jobs included in this category are parks and 
recreation directors, recreation planners, recreation specialists, recreation 
leaders, museum curators, library directors, librarians, library assistants 
and technicians, etc. 

Job Category V- Housing and Environment Occupations- These occupations are 
concerned with the planning, production, and upkeep of adequate private 
and public housing, and the evaluation and improvement of neighborhood 
and community environments. Positions included herein are responsible for 
such activities as construction, maintenance, and operation of water supply, 
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sewage and sanitation, municipal waste disposal; public housing and the 
operation and maintenance of municipal or public buildings. Examples of 
jobs included are utilities engineers, engineering technician, utilities 
directors and supervisors, water and sewer plant operators and technicians, 
linesmen, groundsmen, sanitation superintendents, sanitation workers, urban 
renev/al .workers , community relations affairs, community planners, planning 
aides, etc. 

Job Category VI- Transportation Occupations- These occupations are concerned 
with the planning, development, implementation, operation, and upkeep of 
transportation systems and vehicles. Examples of jobs included in this 
category are engineers, engineering aides, public works directors and supervisors, 
mechanics, construction equipment operators, labor foremen, etc. 

Job Category VII- Natural Resources Occupations- These occupations are concerned 
with the location, identification, cultivation, conservation, extraction, 
and utilization of natural resources. Examples of jobs in this category include 
environmental engineers, chemical engineers, chemists, biologists, forester, 
field technicians, etc. 

Job Category VIII- Economic Development Occupations- These occupations are 
concerned with the planning, direction, and implementation of programs 
aimed at providing economic opportunities for citizens, and promoting 
development and expansion of industry, commerce, and agriculture within the 
community. Examples of. jobs in this category include economic development 
directors, employment counselors, economists, agricultural agents, community 
planners, planning aides, etc. 

Of these tv/o hundred questionnaires, responses were received from forty- 
four municipalities and eleven counties. Additionally, the Contractor 
conducted intensive, on-site and detailed analyses of the organizational structure 
and manpower needs of some thirty local units. These on-site observations, 
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which preceded the mailing of tlve questionnaire, served to: (1) familiarize 
and acquaint the Contractor on a first hand basis, with* the particular manpower 
problems .and needs of specific, representative localities (the on-site - interviews 
thus provided a frame of reference within which to prepare a relevant questionnaire), 
and (2) further refine and revise the results of the returns from that questionnaire. 
Limited by factors of tine and money, the Contractor had to deoend substantially 
upon the fifty-five responses from the questionnaire, in addition to the information 
gathered from the on-site observations, as the primary data source. 

Then, to reinforce the basic validity of the sample, a stratfied sampling 
procedure was developed. A stratified sample is one where, "[the] population 
if first broken down into strata such that elements within each stratum are 
more alike than the elements of the population as a whole. Then an assigned 
part of the sample is drawn from each stratum by random selection. "1 The major 
benefit of such a procedure is derived when "a population is made up of fairly 
uniform parts or strata, the precision of sample results can be improved by 
stratification. Following this method, six (6) distinct groupings of municipalities 1 
differentiated on the basis of population, were established, with the counties grouped 
in a separate, universal category. The six (6) groupings were based on the following 
population classes: (1) under 1,000 (2) 1,000-5,000 (3) 5,000-10,000 (4) 10,000- 
25,000 (5) 25,000-50,000 (6) 50,000 and over. 

At this point, due to the above mentioned limitations, it was necessary to 
make a first assumption that the respondents were basically representative of the 
municipalities in their population class. Then, too, it was necessary to accept 
the figures submitted by the respondents, tempered of course, by the professional 
judgement of the Contractor and the results of the intensive on-site survey 
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as a reasonably accurate assessment of their current and future 
manpower requirements. Because of the small percentage of response from Group 
I (under 1,000) municipalites, a third basic assumption was necessary. This 
premise was that the smaller governmental units would offer services more 
limited in scope and diversity than larger municipalities. Therefore, data 
gathered for larger municipalities was held to be equally valid for smaller 
local units. Moreover, projections for smaller units were determined to be 
less difficult because growth and behavior patterns in these communities are 
highly predictible. 

The stratified sampling method was reinforced by the distribution of the 
forty-four municipal government responses, in that, the percentage of response 
increased with each subsequent population class. For example, in Group I, 
only five (5) municipalities of the one-hundred and twenty-nine in that class 
replied (a return of only 3.8755). Contrasted to this is the. much higher percentage 
of response of 6055 for cities in Group V, where three (3) of five (5) replied 
to the questionnaire. These percentages were of primary importance in deriving 
current employment estimates and in the subsequent manpower projections to 1975, 
for they were used as the statistical basis for projecting these manpower levels 
and requirements. Hence, the relatively high response percentages in all but 
the lowest population groups have helped assure acceptable accuracy and 
validity in the survey projections. 

To further validate the sample, current employment figures were 
audited against the data presented in the 1967 South Carolina Census of 
Governments Report . For those core occupations categories most comparable, based 
on the definitions of the Contractor and the Census of Governments Report 
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(i.e. General Government, Public Safety, Recreation and Culture, Housing and 
Environment) an expectable, natural rate of increase in municipal employment 
occurred between 1957 and- 1971. Furthermore, total employment figures for municipal 
governments reflect this natural increase, with the Census of Governments 
Report showing 10,981 municipal employe-es (Statewide) for 1967 compared with 
the Contractor's figures of 15,578 for 1971. 

However, the County data received was found, upon cross --verification, to 
be unreliable for the purposes of sound analysis. The returns indicate 
that, even though the questionnaire asked for employees of State functions 
decentralized to the County level, e.g. Health, Welfare, etc., the returns in 
these areas were obviously distorted (very low). In addition, the decentralized 
administrative structure of county governments was a prohibitive factor in 
locating one knowledgable administrator for purposes of providing ^accurate 

and representative data. Thus, only those core-occupation categories of 
General Government and Public Safety, for which the Contractor's data showed 
some veracity, were analyzed in the subsequent section. 

A Summarization of Local Governme nts Manpower Requirements: Present 

and Projected . 

,,s indicated, current manpower inventory and future projections herein 
are based on: (1) a sample derived from fifty-five (55) returned questionnaires 
(2) on-site observations and interviews. Data from these two (2) primary 
sources are modified, in some instances,, in the following section by the 
Contractor's professional judgement. 

The following summarization is divided into two (2) components. The 
first component is concerned- with core occupation categories basic to the 
functioning -of all local units, irrespective of population class. These 
categories, which are those that are commonly identified as governmental 
line functions, are Gene ra l Government, Public Safety , Housin g and Environment 



(primarily dealing with public utilities and sanitation) and Transportation 
(primarily dealing with public works and engineering). The second component 
deals with auxiliary functions of government, which are less vital and, hence, 
more optional in nature. The core-occupation categories within this component 
are Recreation and Culture , Human Resources , Natural Resources and Economic 
Development . 

In the examination of these components two. methods are utilized in determining 
current and future manpower distribution trends. The first method involves the 
analysis of specific core-occupations as they relate (in terms of percentages 
of the whole) to total local government employment for each population group. 

This is done both for current employment and future manpower needs. Secondly, a 
projected average annual increase of future manpower needs is calculated and 
presented. 

(FOR EASY REFERENCE PURPOSES, THESE PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYMENT CONCENTRATION AND , 
AVERAGE ANNUAL INCREASES, IN ADDITION TO ABSOLUTE CURRENT AMD PROJECTED NUMBERS 
OF EMPLOYEES, ARE PRESENTED IN TABLES AT THE CONCLUSIO CF THE SECTION.) 

Manpower Requirements in Basic Line Functions 

Local units, in each population class, exhibit their primary concern with 
the aforementioned basic line functions of government. The Contractor's employment 
statistics substantiate this statement. The statistics also show that in 
population groupings of over 10,000 (Groups IV thru VII), the percentage of 
employment concentration in the line functions gradually decreases. The 
percentages of local employees now engaged in jobs within these line function 
core categories are as follows: 



* Percentages of various types of core category employees in this grouping will 
be aberrant, due mainly to the low total numbers of employees within these 
. sized jurisdictions. 



♦Group 1—86.48% 
Group 11—95.1% 
Group 1 1 1-97.1 S 



Group IV— 90.6% 
Group V— 89.3% 
Group VI -85. 9% 
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In terms of future manpower requirements these percentages (which reflect 
that portion of total local employees engaged in these activities) should not 
change appreciably. 

The average annual increase in manpower within these line function 
Categories , as predicted by sample respondents, are as follows: 

Group 1—1.72% 

Group 11—10.9% 

Group 1 1 1-7. 33% 

Group IV— 7.74% 

Group V— 6.67% 

Group VI — 6.66% 

This mean*; for example, that there will, by 1975, be 1.72% more employees 
involved in the provision of line services than there are in 1971 (for 
all cities with populations of 1000 or less). 

Employment Within Line Categories 

Of the line-oriented core-occupation categories. Public Safety shows the 
largest percentage of current employment in relation to total current employment. 

Percentage of Total Employment Force Represented by Public Safety Occupations 
Group I— 42% 

Group 11-37.7% 

Group 111-42.0% 

Group IV— 9.0% 

Group V— 39.4% 

Group VI -40. 7% 
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Reported future manpower needs indicate that this high percentage level of 
personnel in Public Safety, relative to total employment will be maintained. Of 
greater significance, however, is the high average annual percentage increase in 
all population classes, except for Groups I and VI. Despite the high percentage 
and quality of response from Group VI municipalities, it is difficult for the 
Contractor to accept a .7% annual average increase in the highly urbanized Group 
VI municipalities, as a realistic figure. There are two (2) reasons for 
challenging this statistic. The first reason is the known high rate of crime 
in urbanized areas concomitant with the probable continuation of significant urban 
crime rates. Secondly, the comparatively high projected average annual percentage 
increases for Groups II-V (and the Counties) are in distinct contrast with the 
figures for Group VI. These percentages are as follows: 

Projected Annual Average Percentage Increases In Public Safety Employees 



In light of these percentages, the Contractor feels it is reasonable to project 
at least a 9% average annual increase in Public Safety personnel for Group VI 
municipalities. 

The continuing need for large numbers in the Public Safety occupations can 
be attributed greatly to South Carolina's increasingly high crime rate in most 
categories (except for murder and manslaughter). The subsequent table gives a 
numerical summary of recent rel event data: 

* Based on questionnaire returns preceding modifications. 



Group II — 8.422 
Group III — 8.07% 
Group IV— 8.32% 



Group V— 7.45% 
*Group VI— .7% 
Counties--! 0.1% 



Major Crimes, 1960 and 1966 • 
By Types Per 100,000 Population 



Type of 
Crime 


U.S. 


1960 

So. 'Atl . Area S.C . 


U.S. So 


1966 
. Atl. 


Area. S.l 


Murder and 

N'on-negligent 

Manslaughter 


5.1 


9.7 


13.3 


5.6 


9.1 


11.6 


Forceable Rape 


3.7 


7.8 


9.4 


12.9 


12.7 


. 13.0 


Robbery 


49.7 


35.5 


20.4 


78.3 


69.1 


28.7 


Aggravated 

Assault 


72.6 


118.9 


102.2 


118.4 


179.1 


172.0 


Burglary- 
Breaking cr 
Entering 


457.9 


440.8 


371.4 


699.6 


653.4 


476.5 


Larceny 


264.4 


220.5 


205.4 


456.8 


416.7 


355.1 


Auto Theft 


179.2 


140.6 


104.7 


284.4 


227.6 


153.5 


* Source: U.S. 


Department of Justice, 


Uniform Crime 


Report for 


the Uni 


ted Staces 



Next, in terms of the magnitude of current employment percentage of 
total current employment, are occupations relating to Housing and Environment . 
Current employment data show that five (5) of six (6) population classes range 
from 23.0% to 36.9% in the employment ccncentration/total employment ratio. 
Group I deviates from this range, showing only 8.6% of total employment in 
that population group engaged in Housing and Environment occupations. 

The percentage engaged in Housing and Environment occupations relative 
to. total employment, should remain in the same high proportion over the next 
four (4) years. Moreover, average annual percentage increases in these 
categories should be consequential. The projected increases ranee from a low 
of 2.09% in Group I towns to a high of 15.7" fo.' Group II municipalities. 
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with the other population classes increasing at rates varying from 3.5 to 
9%. 

In the area of General Government , the smaller localities, though 
considerably less specialized than larger units within this category, show 
a larger percentage manpower relative to total current employment than the 
larger municipal units. For instance. Groups I and II have 25.9% and 17.8% 
respectively engaged in these occupations, compared to the following figures 
of Group 111—11.0%, Group IV — 11.0%, Group V--6.3% and Group VI— 6.9%. 

Manpower levels in the future, for the General Government core-occupation, can be 
expected to remain in basically the same ratio to total employment. However, 
appreciable average annual percentage growth rates of between 2% and 8% should 
occur. 

The differences in manpower levels, for General Government occupations 
between the smaller and larger municipalities is explained by the reverse 
differentials for Transportation occupations. In Group I and II municipalities, 
current manpower levels engaged in the Transportation category relative to total 
employment are or.ly .72% and 3.2%. However respective manpower concentration 
percentages, of 7.2, 18.9, 17.5 and 12.0, for Groups III, IV, V, and VI, are 
considerably higher. 

As with previously profiled line function occupations, future manpower 
levels can be expected to remain in a percentage range generally comparable 
to current personnel concentration/ total employment ratios. Though these types 
of ratios should remain the same, average annual increase percentages point to 
significant personnel additions, especially for Group II municipalities, in the 
Transportation occupations. The following percentages of projected annual 
increases provide documentation. 



Projected Average Annual Increases for Transportation Occupations 



1, Group 1—7.75% 

2< Group 11-26.9% 

3. Group 111-14.7% 



4. Group IV— 8.3% 

5. Group V— 6.27% 

6. Group VI— 7.4% 



Manpower Requirements in Auxiliary Functions : 

The second component of this summarization deals with the auxiliary core- 
occupation categories. More specifically, these types of occupations include 
those in the categories of Human Resources , Recreation and Culture, Natural 
Resources and Economic Development . These core-occupations are generally 
considered to be supplemental to the basic line functions of local governments. 

These auxiliary functions, though exercised to a lesser degree by smaller 
municipalities, are generally applied on a much larger scale by more urbanized 
municipalities. This can be demonstrated in ter^.s of percentages of total 
current employment, allocated to these occupational’ groupings , relative to total 
current employment. 

Employment within Auxiliary Functions Expressed as a Percentage of Total Local 
Governmental Employment. 



As can be seen, the percentage of concentration in the auxiliary core occupations 
rise, in Gro.ups III thru VI, with each subsequent population level. 

In the future, these occupation-categories in terms of future percentages 
of employment concentration, should not change radically. However, significant change 
should occur in South Carolina urbanized areas, (Groups IV, V, and VI) with the 



Group 1—13.54% 
Group II— 4.92 
Group 111—2.9% 



Group IV— 9.4% 
Group V— 10.7% 
Group VI— 14.1% 



average annual percentage increase projected for auxiliary occupations to be 

» 

f 8.3%. The less urbanized localities should experience little growth, 

% • 

except in Recreation and Culture , in these occupation-categories. Excluding 
Recreation and Culture, the expected annual average percentage increase for 
the remaining three (3) categories is only 3.69%. With Recreation and 
Culture included, the mean annual increase rises to 13.3%. 

These trends can be attributed to two (2) factors. The first factor is the 
population movement away from municipalities of under 5,000 people. These 
smaller units thus do not experience radical changes brought by rapid 
urbanization that necessitate suc-k specialized, technical occupations in the 
areas of Natural Resources, Economic Development and Human Resources, 
more commonly found in. larqer municipalities. .The preliminary South Carolina 
1970 Census figures of the United States Bureau of the Census verifies this 
population movement: 



Populotion of Incorporated Pieces of l,CCO Ir.heblte.nts or f.tore: 1970 end 1950 



Incorporated Places 



AHJCVJltC CITY* 

AiKt\ c;ty. . . 

AlLV.-ALC TOJ.%. 

city . 

BA"3C*C T3-*4. . 

t cur . 
BAT Ctrl's TC.T*. 
BtaurOBT CITY . 
BCLTCn TOaTI . . 



BrwtTTSVUl t CITY 
BIS^OrVlLLC TC.Vtt. 

8* AC* 3 Tr~\ . 
tL AC* V ILL C T 0'-*i , 
eOfi'UY T.*C-J ... 
e*AV>VTLlC ?0>%. 
CAit-ruY r alls to^j. 
CA-3CS CITY . . 
CAYCC C I’Y. . . 
CCATXAL to^i. . 

CrAIKSTSN City 
TC .-.1 . . 

c* tv.ee TC-^-n, . 

CnCiTZW C ITT. . 
CKCSTt^riria nve*i 

cur v:c* 
clc-ov. viu«;c 
CL !••"*% . 
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COtL-3 IA ClTr . 




Incorporated Places, 
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CITr. 

c»tr* . . 

T;%. . 
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TO-^. 
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K ti- tC^n 
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i;.: r r ci 
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rr . 
TO: 
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«C^ TS^>. . 
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A second and probably more important factor is the severe financial limitations 
faced by small localities which have a miniscule tax base from which to derive 
revenue. It is primarily this limitation that prohibits any large sci'le concern 
with auxiliary functions. 

Employment within Auxiliary Function Occupation s^ 

The area of Human Resources functions (i.e. Health, Welfare, etc.) has 
traditionally been the administrative concern of County governments . :he low 
current levels of manpower in Human Resources occupations, even in the most 
urbanized municipalities, are evidence of this practice. The current employment 
concentration percentages in the Human Resource Area* relative to totar 
employment, 'add further weight to this observation: 

*Source: United States Bureau of the Census, The 1970 Prelimin a ry Census , f or 

South. 
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Current Employment Concentrations in the Human Resource Area 
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Group 1—0% 

Group II— .01% 

Group III— .04% 

Group IV— 0% 

Group V— 0% 

Group VI— 1.2% 

As to future requirements. Groups IV and V municipalities despite their 
increasingly urbanized characteristics., did not express any need (in their 
returned questionnaires) for manpower in Human Resources occupations. However, 
given the increasing magnitude of population and the resultantly more complex 
problems (i.e. disease, poverty, crime engendered by urbanization, etc.) 
the Contractor has projected modest increases in personnel requirements for 
municipal units in Groups IV, V, and VI. Moreover, functions related to 
Health, Welfare, etc. should be increasingly exercised by municipalities, 
because of their more direct involvement with and proximity to urban problems. 

Whereas the expressed need for personnel in Human Resource occupations was 

minute, the current manpower inventory and indicated future requirements in 

the Recreation and Culture core-occupations, were of much greater magnitude. 

Moreover, current manpower concentrations (taken as a % of the total employment 

force) in Recreation and Culture show a postive correlation with increased 

municipal population levels. Current emol oymen t concentration in the Recreation 

and Culture Area are presented by population class in the following schedule : 

Group 1—2.15% 

Group 11—1.3% 

Group 1 1 1-1.8% 

Group IV— 9.0% 

Group V— 10.0% 

Group VI —11. 7% 
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However, future projected requirements are in contrast to the present trend. 

The Contractor's statistics indicate that, based on average annual increase 
percentages. Recreation and Cultur e occupations' needs can be expected to 
increase substantially in all local units, but greatest in smaller municipalities. 
The av erage annual _ grow th ra te s through 1975 are projected as follows : 

Group I- -25% 

Group 11—3.3% 

Group III— 13.4% 

Group IV- -7 . 5% 

Group V— 11.2% 

Group VI— 4.6% 

A relevant consideration in these high projected rates of growth in the 
Recreation and Culture core occupation category, is the rapidly evolving 
leisure - oriented Society in the United States. The trends show that people 
have and will continue to have more time for leisure activities. For instance, 
the average work week for production workers in South Carolina has decreased 
between 1965 and 1969 almost one (1) hour.3 

The creation of Natural Resources occupations, at a local government level, 
is a product of this age of environmental concern. However, South Carolina 
localities currently employ only a few persons in the Natural Resource 
occupations. In fact there are approximately, (based on the Contractor's 
estimates) only between twenty and thirty such personnel employed by South 
Carolina's municipalities. Though the state of the environment is a matter 
of concern for all localities, irrespective of population class, the most 
pressing need for Natural Resources manpower is in highly urbanized municipalities. 

3: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Labor Force, Employment and Earnings. 




It Is here, due to the higher density of population and more centralized 
nature of economic activity, that pollution of the water and air is the 
greatest. The following quotation amply states the need, "A major problem 
faced by most communities is the effective development, protection and 
management to its water resources in order to provide an adequate water supply 
for the needs of all water users. There is a need for effective water policies 
encompassing all areas of water management, water use, water rights and water 
quality. There is a need for establishment and enforcement of water quality 
standards and for control of population involving reasonable stream use and 
recognizing the characteristics and usage of water ways. 

The problem of water pollution in South Carolina grows more critical 
each year with the State's expanding urban population. This problem will 
continue to increase in magnitude. Many communities do not have adequate 
treatment facilities and are not in a position presently to insure a 

pure and wholesome water suoolv."^ . 

Therefore, in 'the Contractor's opinion the following minimum manpower 

requirements for Natural Resources occupations, are justified: 

Group IV— An increase of eleven by 1975. 

Group V— An increase of five (5) by 197;i. 

Group VI— An increase of five (5) by 1975. 

NOTE: This will assure every included municipality of at least one (1) 

occupational specialist in the Natural*. Resources field by 1975. 

4 Public Research and Management, South Carolina Local Government Study , 

1969, p. 1-4 
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As was the case with Natural Resource occupations current employment 
levels in the Economic Development core- occupation category are inadequate. 

At present, there are only 72 engaged in these type occupations statewide. 

This low manpower level is obvious when viewed in terms of the following 
employment concentratio n percentages; (taken as a % of the total employment force) 
Group I— .72% 

Group II— .68% 

Group III—. 008% 

Group IV— 0 
Group V— .5% 

Group VI— .2% 

Future manpower requirements for Economic Development occupations, especially 

In highly urbanized areas (Group IV, V, and VI), are of great importance. 

The rapidity of modern urban physical and economic expansion, necessitate 

increases in manpower levels for this core-occupation category. 

To wit “South Carolina communities face severe fringe area development 

problems due to rapidly expanding populations in and around established cities. 

Its cities and tov/ns do nor have equitable and workable annexation procedures 

designed primarily in terms of community needs. Antiquated, restrictive 

« 

annexation laws, coupled with the almost unrestricted establishment of special 

C 

service districts have led to chaotic conditions in urban fringe areas.” 

Thus, in the opinion of the Contractor, the following manpower 
requirements in the Economic Development core-occupation category are justified: 
Group IV— An increase of eleven by 1975 
Group V— An increase of five (5) by 1975 

5 

Public Research and Management, op. cit, p. 1-5 



Group VI— An increase of five (5) by 1975 . 

Moreover, based on the judgement of the Contractor, the limited expressed 
manpower needs of municipalities in Groups I, II, and III are warrented. 

As previously indicated, the follcv/ing tables present a total numerical 
synopsis of absolute numbers of employees (both current and projected) and the 
percentages of employment concentration and average annual increases for the 
eight (8) core-occupation categories. 



PROJECTED ANNUAL AVERAGE INCREASES 




PROJECTED ANNUAL AVERAGE INCREASES 





PROJECTED ANNUAL AVERAGE INCREASES 




Contractor’s judgement 
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EMPLOYMENT CONCENTRATION— TAKEN AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL EMPLOYMENT (CURRENT AND PROJECTED) 

GROUP I 
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Concluding Remarks 



This summarization, given the restrictive nature of primary information 
sources, available data, and research methodology, should be utilized only 
as a general guideline, in the determination of future manpower requirements 
for South Carolina local governments through 1975. The presented data, as 
previously mentioned, primarily reflected the responses of local administrators 
which varied widely in their degree of accuracy and validity. One of the most 
knowledgable men in the field of manpower forecasting expresses the problems in 
gauging the validity of these types of sources. 

"Apart from difficulties in the way of collecting and interpreting 

anticipation data of any kind, this survey is handicapped by lack of knowledge 

about future manpower requirements of an establishment Unless longer range 

personnel policies have been firmly established for the respondent organization, 

it is hard for an organization to arrive at a projection of its own manpower 

needs. Few organizations usually make such projections. Furthermore respondent's 

anticipations seem to reflect seasonal variations, more than other components 

.of change. Estimates of future vacancies require allowances for expected 

separations and other attritions. If, furthermore, the information collecting 

organization is identified with a major contracting or manpower regulating agency, 

1 

the respondent may have to overestimate his future manpower needs 

In short [this] method would seem to be only a last resort."® 

The Contractor, also was hamstrung by limited secondary data, and thus only made 
few modifications upon the responses of local administrators. 

A more comprehensive study, entailing much more in cost and time, would 
have to consider many other pertinent indices in measuring future manpower 

6 

J. E. Morton, on Manpow er Fo recas ting , a publication of the W. E. Upjohn 
Institute, Kalamazoo, Mich. P.20 



requirements. Some of these pertinent factors for consideration would be: 

(1) the manpower impacts of technology, and more specifically, electronic 
data processing, (2) attitudinal factors such as philosophical orientations 
and goals of specific local units (3) the population growth patterns of 
the State and its localities, which would entail statistical information 
on fertility and mortality rates, marriage patterns and anticipated inward 
and outward migration trends; (4) the current and anticipated population 
composition of the local units in the State, which would include data on income 
distribution, race, and labor force characteristics; and (5) the composition 
of the physical environment and surroundings of specific localities. The 
analysis of these relevant indices would enhance the reliability of manpower 
forecast results. 



FACTOR ANALYSIS: A Closer Look at the Local Government Manpower Situation 



i 

V 



In order for this inventory and evaluation to be of maximum value to the 
total study effort something more than mere numerical tabulations is required. 

To properly profile the local government manpower situation (present and 
projected), an assessment of the education, skill training, experience, motivational 
factors, attitudes and training readiness of present incumbents is in order. 
Assessments of these factors, as they currently exist within South Carolina's 
local governmental work force, necessitate the grouping of the previously defined 
core category occupations into manageable units.' For purposes of these assessments, 
then, the following generic groupings shall be used. 



A. Unskilled and Semi-Skilled Labor 



i 





This category includes occupations concerned with the performance 
of essentially manual tasks which may involve basic technical 
or mechanical processes, but do not require more than rudimentary 
skill or dexterity. It includes, but is not limited to, trades 
helpers, janitors, sanitation workers, street laborers, etc. 

B. Skilled Labor 

This category includes occupations concerned with the skillful use 
of tools and mechanical equipment. It includes, but is not limited 
to, such tradesmen as electricians, plumbers, mechanics, construction 
equipment operators, etc. 

C . Clerical, Sub-Administrative, and Related 

This category includes occuoations concerned with preparing, 
transcribing, systematizing, and preserving records and 
correspondence, and with the performance of minor administrative and 
general office duties. 

t 

D . Technical and Related 



This category includes occupations requiring practical knowledge 
- and application of technical and/or scientific processes and 
procedures, and which may require sufficient knowledge and skill 
to set up and operate specialized equipment. 
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Professional, Administrative, Managerial, and Related 



O 



o 
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E. 

This category includes occupations concerned with the theoretical 
and/or practical aspects of such fields as engineering, Dlanning, 
law, education, accounting, etc., and with the practical 
application of management and/or supervisory practices and 
principles. 

Educa tion and Sk i ll Training 

In terms of basic levels of education and skill training valid observations 
(based upon survey results) can be made as follows for local government manpower: 

A & B. Unskilled, Servi -Ski lied and Skilled Labor - These groupings are represented 
in all eight (8) areas of community responsibility (as defined in memorandum 
number one (1). However, they are generally concentrated in the Housing and 
Environment and Transportation and Communication areas. The general level 
of formal education within this group is characteristically low— elementary 
school or less. Administrators contacted in this survey have indicated that 
the majority of their employees within these categories are poorly educated, 
with many being unable- to read and write proficiently. Skill training levels 
are also generally very low for unskilled laborers (e.g. sanitation workers, 

• . street laborers, etc.). Semi-skilled and skilled laborers have 

achieved varying levels of proficiency in the manual and construction trades, 
with the primary areas of accomplishment being in equipment operation, 
mechanics, and such trades areas as carpentry, masonry , etc. Although 
very necessary to many of these jobs, little to no supervisory skill 
training is provided at this level. 

C. Clerical, Sub-Administrative, and Other Supportive Jobs- This grouping 
of employees is represented in all eight (8) areas of community responsibility, 
with particularly heavy concentrations in the area of General Government. 
Included herein are such jobs as clerks, typists, secretaries, draftsmen, 
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administrative aides, stock clerks, accounting clerks, bookkeeoers, 
etc. The general level of formal education, according to responding administra- 
tors, is at the high school graduate level, supplemented in many cases by 
additional schooling in business science or subjects that are technically 
related to the field of employment (usually acquired at a business school, 
technical-vocational school or college). Skill training levels for these types 
of employees are generally commensurate with their level and area of employ- 
ment. Hence, clerical and secretarial employees have, as a rule, gained 
generally sufficient training in typing, filing, etc. (either on-the-job or in- 
formal training programs) to be reasonably proficient in their work. The same 
appears to be the case for other types of employees included within this 
grouping, but it. should be observed that most formal training is received 
outside of the work situation (either pre-employment or through outside schooling 
and/or training acquired v/hile on the job). Very little skill training of the 
nature needed by these employees is now being directly provided by the employer, 
including that of a supervisory nature. 

D. Technical and Related d obs- This group is primarily represented within the 
Transportation and Communications, Housing and Environment, and Natural Resources 
areas of community responsibility, although there may be employees of these types 
found in almost every area.. Included jobs, are engineering aides, water and sewer 
plant operators and technicians, planning aides, engineering technologists, 
medical technologists, housing, building, electrical and plumbing inspectors, etc. 
The level of formal education of these employees is generally higher than that of 
employees in groups A and B, but it varies considerably for different types of 
occupational specialties within the group. Technical specialists in the fields 
of medicine, engineering, planning, water resources, and related areas, for 
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example, reportedly possess education above the high school level (by an 
average of about two (2) years) in their various technical specialties* 

Codes enforcement and inspections type personnel, on the other hand, are 
generally educated at the high school level (many somewhat below this level), 
while their skill training levels are, through extensive on the job involvement 
and/or other exposure to the skills of their particular occupational area, 
relatively high. Formal skill training for most, technical occuoations has 
been confined largely to educational institutions, although many local 
governmental employees have aspired to jobs in this group by continuous service 
with a local governmental organization (through which they "picked up" enough 
knowledge and skill to do an adequate job). Here again, the matter of super- 
visory skill has apparently been largely overlooked, and little formal training 
efforts have been made to improve these employees' ability to effectively supervise. 
E. Professional, Administrative, Managerial and Related Jobs- This is, obviously, 
a broad category of occupational specialties, and it is represented in all eight (8) 
areas of community responsibility. Included herein are a multitude of governmental 
occupations, which range from what is considered entry level professional jobs 
(e.g. police officers, firemen, recreation specialists, junior planners, case 
workers, etc.) to the top administrative and professional jobs of local government 
(e.g. City Manager, Director of Finance, Planning Director, Director of Public 
Safety, Public Works Director, Director of Housing and Relocation, City C-lerk- 
Treasurer, Director of Utilities, Recreation Director, etc.). Also included are 
the numerous elected officials of local government. There are, within this 
grouping, separate and distinct levels of educational achievement that are easily 



identifiable. These are as follows: 



(1) Lower or entry level positions are generally filled by employees 
with minimum high school education and, in the case of many jobs 
(e.g. engineers, accountants, etc.), with college degrees. 

(2) Positions requiring advanced, specialized knowledge of a 
particular field or fields are presently filled by a relatively 
low number of parsons with education beyond the college 
graduate level, and with a considerable number of employees with 
high school or college degrees plus considerable additional 

trai ning (i nformal or formal, but not necessarily degree oriented). 
The skill training levels of employees within this grouping are as equally 
diverse as are the levels of their educational achievement. Within this 
broad grouping there is, necessarily, a higher level of skill training 
than in some of the other groupings. These occupations generally represent 
the administrative and managerial "core" of the State's local governments, 
as well as the professional practitioners upon which most governmental 
functions and services are built. Thus, the levels of skill training 
represented by the various employees within this group are of a 
relatively high (or sophisticated) degree. The specific types and nature 
of skill training currently present in (and being acquired by) these 
various core category occupatons includes: 

- specific job-related training in the practical application 

bf new and/or improved techniques and practices of work performance. 

- management and/or supervisory skill training. 
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. - training in the area of comprehensive planning, designed 
to improve capacity for coping with governmental problems. 

- human relations training aimed at improving motivational and human 
resource management skills. 

The range and extent of skill training within this group's core category 
occupations varies with the type and level of occupation. Most entry level 
professional jobs entail post-employment skill training of some nature, 
usually in the specific methods and techniques of work performance (e.g. 

Si 

SLED training for police officers etc.). This training may be presented 
informally in an on-the-job setting (and frequently is), or it may be 
gained through participation in formal training programs presented by the 
employing jurisdiction, the University System, TEC, or other external 
agency. Advanced level professional, managerial and administrative 
employees are generally subject to a range of skill training (as described 
above), but the primary focus remains within the area of specialization. 

Hence, finance directors are exposed to methods and principles of governmental 
finance, City Managers are trained in effective labor relations, etc. Most 
of these advanced skill training efforts are, at present, external in that 
they are being presented by agencies and organizations outside of the 
employing jurisdictions. Also, it should be noted that these types of 
employees necessarily bring to the job some levels of skill training within 
their professional fields, and the skill training subsequently received 
is generally aimed at refining and expanding previously acquired skills. 
Experience Levels 

An assessment of relative experience levels within local government community 
development occupations can also be made as a result of this project's interview 
and survey returns. Again, this assessment can be made on the basis of occupational 



groupings (as they relate to the pre-defined areas of community responsibility). 
Specifically, the relative levels of experience for incumbents of core category 
occupations are as follows: 

A & B. Unskille d, Se mi-Skill e d and Skilled Labor- Turnover or attrition 
rates are abnormally high in the jobs normally filled by unskilled (and 
poorly educated) laborers (e.g. sanitation workers, utility crewmen, street 
laborers, etc.). Hence, the relative levels of job-related work experience 
are generally low, especially when measured in terms of length of service. 

This doesn't seem to be overly problematic, however, for the levels of 
experience required to insure acceptable work performance are also low 
within these job categories. Semi-Skilled and Skilled Labor occupations 
(e.g. automotive and construction equipment operator, mechanics, carpenters, 
brick masons, concrete finishers, maintenance mechanics, custodial workers, 
etc.) tend to experience relatively lower rates of employee turnover. Within 
these areas the levels of job-related experience are comparatively higher 
than those for unsk.il led laborers. Reportedly, the majority of these types 
of employees bring some relevant experience to the job, and, through 
^continued service, gain additional work experience. Within these jobs 
the primary drawback to the provision of adequately trained and educated 
employees (with appropriate levels of experience) seems to be low pay. 

Hence, the attraction of properly qualified personnel (from the standpoint 
of training and experience) is impaired. 

C. Clerical, Sub-Administrative, and Other Supportive Occupations - Within 
these core category occupations there is a high degree of employment stability 
and thus ^a comparatively high level of job-related experience among incumbents. 
The problem of employee turnover is not a major concern, and employees 
included within this grouping are, therefore, generally possessive of a 



of a reasonably high level of work experience In their respective occupational 
fields. 

D . Technical and Related Orru ortions,- Employee experience levels within this 
group are, again, influenced by levels of pay. This is a somewhat mobile 
grouping of occupational specialties, and it is presently difficult for 
many units of South Carolina's local governments to attract and retain 
fully qualified workers. A great number of these jobs (perhaps the majority) 
are filled by persons who have "worked their way up through the ranks". 
Resultantly, levels of experience are relatively high in many of these core 
occupations, but it is a type of experience that may or may not qualify 
workers for the jobs that they are currently filling. - 

^°- M ^ 1 ^ A -^ n ^rativ... asaaSlM jaiil fa1«M Occupations- Experience 
levels for core area occupations within this Important grouping are, of 

necessity, low for entry level jobs, and increasingly higher for advanced 

professional, middle management and higher level administrative jobs. This 

survey of local governments has generally reflected an adequate level of 
occupationally related experience within this area, although many of the 

Incumbents herein are, again, products of a “coming up through the ranks" 
process. 



A valid experience assessment is a complex undertaking, for it is difficult 
to define and place a value on a "unif of experience. However, this study has 
revealed certain facts (as presented above) about the relative levels of experience 
within core-area occupations , and it is the Contractors, opinion that these are 
basically valid and' applicable within the framework of this study effort. 

An expansive study of education, training and experience levels of local 
government employees would, no doubt, reveal a great deal more specific, factual 
data in these areas. However, such an effort would, in itself, be an undertaking 
of major proportions and would be outside the scope of this particular project. 



SKILL COMPONENTS OF CORE CATEGORY OCCUPATIONS 



All of the core occupations of local government require some degree of 
job-related skill of their incumbents. Although the exact nature and degree 
of skills required vary considerably from occupation to occupation; there are 
certain identifiable skill components common within the various generic groupings 
of governmental occupations. Because many of these skills are critical to the 
community development efforts of local governments, they are those upon which 
efforts to improve the quality of the public service must center. Hence, it 
is necessary within this study to identify and analyze these common skill 
components. 

The common skill components of core category occupations are those skills 
that are basic to several, allied or similar areas of functional operations, and 
that are needed by or common to all employees whose jobs are related to these 
functional operations. The skill components for South Carolina's local governmental 
occupations, which have been generally identified during the course of this study, 
are as follows: 

A. Unskilled and Semi-Skilled Laboring Occupations require common skills in: 

—manual dexterity 

“-the use and/or operation of .basic hand tools and simple mechanical 
equipment 

B . Skilled Laboring Occupations (including the mechanical trades) 
require common skills in: 

—manual dexterity 

--use and/or operation Of complex tools and mechanical and 
automotive equipment 
• —basic (or first line) supervision 



--the comprehension and transmittal of work orders* instructions, 
and/or blue prints. 

Clerical and Related Occupations require common skills in: 

--the operation of office equipment (e.g. typewriter, copier, etc.) 

— basic written and oral communications 

—the application of general clerical procedures and practices 
(e.g. filing, taking dictation, proof-reading, etc.) 

--the application of basic principles of mathematics, etiglish, and 
related subjects 

Technical and Related Occupations require common skills in: 

— the application of a body of specialized, technical knowledge 
— written and oral communications 

— the operation of complex technical and/or mechanical equipment 
—quantitative and abstract reasoning 
Professional, Administrative, Managerial and Related Occupations 
( NOTE : This is such a broad and diverse category that it must be 

further broken down for purposes of skills specification.) 

1. Professional Occupations "(entry level) require common skills in: 

— the application of a body of specialized, professionally related 
knowledge 

— quantitative, qualitative and abstract reasoning 
—written and oral communications' 

—contact with the public 

— building and maintaining cooperative working relationships 

2 . Supervisory and Middle Management Occupations r e q u i re common skills in 

" — the application of a body of specialized mechanical, technical or 



professionally related knowledge 

* 

— the supervision and motivation of subordinates 

— work planning and scheduling 

— written and oral communications 

— qualitative, quantitative snd abstract reasoning 

-- contacts with the public 

3 . Administra tive and Top Level Management Occupations 

require common skills in: 

— the application of a body of specialized, professionally 

• related knowledge 

— program planning and execution 

— the delegation of authority 

— the supervision and motivation of subordinates 

— qualitative, quantitative and abstract reasoning 

— written and oral communications 

-- building and- maintaining effective working relationships 
Needless to say, these listings of skills common to the various types of local 
government community development occupations are not exhaustive. However, they 
do include the skills most basic and necessary to .the respective occupational 
groupings. And these are the ones upon which training efforts should first 
focus if the overall quality of local government is to be improved. 
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Attitudinal and Motivational Factors 



Employee attitudes and nioti vati onal fac tors within the local public service 
are not unlike those found in any employment situation, public or private. 

Within any organized enterprise there is a great body of interacting and 
interrelated psychological, economic and social factors that affect employee 
attitudes and beliefs, that have positive and/or negative motivational influences, 
and that ultimately determine the level (s) of employee morale and Job satisfaction. 
These factors are difficult to accurately analyze— since man is an emotional being— 
but an understanding of and sensitivity to their basic importance is vital if an 
organization is to be optimumly effective in the productive utilization of its 
total resources. 

Rates of financial compensation for services rendered are, to be sure,' 
important determinants in. the levels of employee satisfaction. However, research 
studies time and again have shown that in public service and industrial environments 
in the United States pay usually ranks second or third, and sometimes lower, on 
a scale of morale factors. ‘Ahead of it—the order depending on the specific 
activities and the particular conditions in the work place, in the occupation, 

In the hierarchy, and so on— are such factors as credit and recognition, challenging 
work, a congenial work group, freedom for decision making, security of tenure, 
fair and equal opportunity for advancement and the quality of supervision. Thus, 
an accurate assessment of employee attitudes and motivation must encompass an 
evaluation of all of the personnel management practices of the organization 
being studied, not just those in the areas of pay and fringe benefits. 

As previously pointed out in memorandum number one (1) of this project, 
attitudinal and motivational factors affecting employees within the core category 
occupations of local government are similar to those of the public service as 
a whole. They have been characterized by a number of factors of a negative nature 
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These include: 

1. The belief that a public service career is "second rate". 

2. The feeling of being underpaid and, thus, negatively motivated. 

3. An overt sense of job security. 

4. The absence of true goal-oriented work, which provides positive 
incentives and work attitudes. 

These factors may or may not be based on fact. However, they are in evidence 
in society. For example, most every public employee has at one time or another 
been asked "When are you going to quit the city (county, state, or whatever) and 
get yourself a job?" (From Public Personnel Review; April 1968.). Similarly, 
nearly every reputable survey of wages and fringe benefits in selected local 
governments reveals a disparity in the rates of public and private pay. 

As the challenges facing the public service have expanded and the quality of 
the service and its employment benefits materially improved, these factors 
have begun undergoing a marked change. However, there are still many stigmas 
attached to a career in government (particularly at the local level), and these 
must eventually be overcome if the public service is to enjoy the status with 
private industry and commerce that it now deserves. In short, both the attitude 
of the public worker and the attitude toward him must be significantly changed 
if the employment situation is to be imnroved at the local government level. 

In South Carolina the problems and challenges posed by employee attitudes 
and morale and the motivational considerations associated therewith are. 
basically the same as those faced by all organizations. Employee attitudes within 
the core category community development occupations seem to center around the 
universal prerequisites for positive motivation and, subsequently, maximum 
productivity, These pre-requisites are a sense of security, a sense of success 



(achievement and recognition, financial and otherwise), and a sense of belonging. 

The current employment situation within the State's local governments is* as 
observed by the Contractor, such that all of these prerequisites are not being 
fully recognized arid provided for in the existing programs of personnel 
administration and management. Resultantly, the attitudes and morale of local 
public employees are not generally as conducive to the provision of quality service 
as they otherwise might be. 

Specific needed improvements include the development of a realistic, 
competitive pay and fringe benefit structure, the provision of material 
incentives for exceptional performance, the improvement of rapport between 
local government and the citizens it serves, and the more efficient organization 
and direction (supervision) of governmental programs toward realistic, worthy 
objectives (e.g. solution of problems associated with population concentration 
such as poverty, environmental pollution, law and order, education, etc.). 

Training Readiness of Local Governmental Employees 

An assessment of the degree of training readiness of the various types of local 
government employees is of primary importance to this study effort. This is true 
because these "training readiness" levels will do much to determine the nature 
and scope of needed training efforts and^ the methods and levels of delivery. 

However, this is an area that can be more appropriately treated in a subsequent 
section of. this report. The reader is, therefore, referred to Section III of this 
memorandum, wherein is presented an analysis of the levels of training readiness 
of present employees within the core-category occupations of South Carolina's 

local governments. 
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CAREER LADDERS IN THE SOUTH CAROLINA LOCAL PUBLIC SERVICE 



1 

A 



Numerous national studies have substantially documented the fact that 
the quality of the public service is most often higher in those jurisdictions 
with "career-oriented" personnel programs. Where there exists reasonable 
opportunities for advancement, employees are more achievement or goal oriented, 
and their subsequent work performances are of a level generally superior to 
those of their less fortunate counterparts. For this reason the identification 
and provision of appropriate career ladders within the local public service are 
> of no little significance. 

Within the State of South Carolina the identification of career ladders for 
all of the core community development occupations would, understandably, be a 
task of monumental proportions. It would, in fact, require a level of effort 
that transcends the limits of this study effort. However, within the scope and 
limits of this project it is possible to identify and describe selected (generally 
applicable) career ladders for the State's local governmental occupations and to 
offer appropriate observations thereon. 

A "career ladder" is, in effect, a promotional path for employees within 
a particular occupational field. It describes the level of entry into the 
the public service (within the field of specialty) and the increasingly responsible 
fend rewarding) positions to which the employee can aspire. Truly comprehensive 
career ladders identify not only vertical paths of career movement, but also 
the possibilities of horizontal movements within the total spectrum of the 
jurisdiction's career service. It might therefore be stated that a career 
ladder is both a blueprint for career advancement and an effective tool for 
preparing (within house) to fill vacancies and meet expanded needs throughout 
the organization. 




Soma of the basic, identifiable career ladders for selected core category 
occupations of South Carolina's local jurisdictions can be generally described 
as follows: 



A. Career Field: Law Enforcement 

Career progression (in ascending order) : 

Chief of Police 
I 

Asst. Chief of Police 
' Police Captain \ 

1 V . 

Police Lt. Detective Lt. 



Police Sgt. Detective 
l 

Police Corporal 
Police Private (patrolman) 



B. Career Field: Clerical and Secretarial 

Career progression (in ascending order) • 

Administrative Assistant (Aide) 

/ 1 

/ Administrative Secretary 

Clerical Supv. Secretary Sr. Clerk-Typist 

J Stenographer | 

Sr. Clerk Clerk-Typist 

\ 

Clerk 

NOTE: Charted' 1 ines indicate general paths of possible career movement. 




C. Career Field: Municipal (Public) Administration 

Career progression (in ascending order): 

/ City Manager 

I 

Asst. City Manager 



Clerk-Treasurer 



Finance Director 



Administrative Assistant . Accountant 

Auditor 
Accnt. Clerk 



Personnel 

Director 



Personnel Clerk 



D. Career Field; .Sanitation Services 

Career progression (in ascending order): 

Director of Sanitation (Supt.) 

Asst. Director of Sanitation (Asst. Supt.) 

Labor Foreman (Crew Chief) 



Truck Driver 

I 

Laborer 



E. Career Field: Utilities (Water Dept.) 

Career progression (in ascending order) : 

Director of Utilities (Supt.) v 

1 \ 

Asst. Director of Utilities 

Chemist 

I 

Construction Supt. Water Plant Supervisor Lab. Technician 

I 






Labor Foreman Water Plant Operator 

Groundsman (laborer) Water’ Plant Operator Trainee 



F. Career Field: Public Works 



Career progression (in ascending order): 

Public Works Director 
Asst. Public Works Director 



Construction Equipment 
Operator 

Truck*Driver 



These examples of typical career ladders that exist (or should exist) within 
South Carolina's local jurisdictions serve to illustrate the potential for 
advancement of certain public employees. It must be indicated, however, that 
movement up these career ladders is (or should be) governed to a great extent 
by employee attitudes and achievements and by relative levels of education, 
training and experience. It is, therefore, doubtful that a common laborer would 
ever achieve the top of the career ladder in the public works area— that being 
the position of Public Works Director. It would not (and should not) be 
impossible for this to occur-- but it is highly unlikely unless the employee is 
sufficiently motivated to further his formal education and training through 
additional schooling and other forms of external training. 

Significant- to the "career ladder" concept is the factor of in-service 
training. As indicated in the previous paragraph, employees may (or should be 
able to) advance up the ladder only after they demonstrate their qualifications for 



Public Works Foreman 






Labor Foreman (laderman) 



Skilled Laborer 



Laborer 



the higher love! job. This frequently requires the acquiring of job-related 
skills, abilities and knowledge that can be most, effectively achieved through 
a sound program of in-service training. 

riippruT om TCIES AilQ reACTJC ESj^jm^ 

Also important to this study effort are the identification and evaluation 
of current management, legal and administrative policies and practices in South 
Carolina local government relative to community development manpower. These 
policies end constraints are significant to the degree that they govern the practaces 

, of personnel administration at the local level, and. therefore, must be taken ante 

consideration in any evaluation and attempted improvement of the local public service. 

In government service, personnel administration operates in a milieu with 
numerous dimensions. Because it is the public service, an extraordinary interest 
is taken by the employer- the public- in how government employees are hired, used. 

. i Th-ie ic trup nf the situation in South Carolina s 

disciplined and rewarded. This is true ot cue 

+ C . t manifested in the fact that numerous political and 
local governments, and it is maniTestea 

administrative actions have been taken to regulate manpower and staffing 
practices. 

Within South Carolina there currently exist a number of readily identifiable 
legal regulations and restrictions relating to community development manpower. These 
include, but are not limited to, the following: 

sheriffs' deputies, etc. 

• SSSSSr 

employees in: 
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- County Health Departments 

- School Systems 

- County Family and Children Service (Welfare) Departments 

C. State licensure requirements for technicians and operators 

in the water and waste treatment fields, designed to elevate the 
caliber and qualification of employees and, hence, the level of 
service within these fields. ^ 

D. Provisions of the State Constitution (relating to municipalities) 
that set forth qualifications for City Managers and provide for such 
other offices as City Clerks, City Attorneys and City Recorders. 

The major thrust of these regulatory efforts has, obviously, been to bring about 

an upgrading of manpower in various areas of local governmental functioning. 

These efforts are good. Reasonable legal control over, the type(s) of workers 

entrusted with the transaction of public business and the provision of vital public 

services is highly desirable— it' the regulations are realistic. It Is the opinion 

of the Contractor that the current regulatory acts in evidence in the State of South 

Carolina are generally realistic and beneficial, and that continued efforts along 

these lines are in. order. 

One of the areas within which there exists a problematic void is that of the 
framework of personnel -administration at the local government level . This study 
has revealed that very few of the State's local jurisdictions (only the very 
largest and/or most progressive) presently operate with a program of personnel 
administration founded in the "merit" or civil service concept. There is a 
resulting lack of uniformity v/i thin the employment practices, wage and salary 
levels, promotional and training policies and other allied areas of personnel 
administration among the State's local jurisdictions. Management and 
administrative practices, as they relate to local manpower, are therefore extremely 
diverse, and the quality of these practices ranges from good to very poor (with the 
majority apparently centered in the "somewhat less than desirable category). 

Recognition of the value of a well organized, functional system of personnel 
administration is a must for all public jurisdictions, no matter how snail, if 
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human resources are to be most, effectively utilized. Hence, it is recommended 
that efforts be made (through enactment of State regulations or by other 
appropriate means) to unify and standardize local governments' philosophy 
of and approach to public personnel administration. 
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EMPLOYEE TRAINING NEEDS— ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



PART TWO: TRAINING NEEDS 



(Section III - Local Government Manpower Survey) 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING MEEDS IN SOUTH CAROLINA'S LOCAL GOVERNMENT 



The subject of manpower training in South Carolina's local governments 
is one of major significance, for it is one that represents major potential 
effects upon the levels and quality of services rendered thereby. Moreover, 
it is a subject that has achieved the growing recongition of officials at 
both State and local levels. The South Carolina Local Government Study 
[H.U.D. project MR. S.C. P-30 ( G) ] , completed in 1969, included the following 
passages: 

"One of the most frequent and critical areas of need cited by local 
government in South Carolina was that of manpower training. Such training 
was found to be either inadequate or altogether non-existent, deDending on 
the type of manpower. It was pointed out again and again that nanpower 
training should be provided not only for all government employees, but for all 
elected or appointed officials as well. Moreover, South Carolina's deficiencies 
in manpower training were emphasized only too well when references were made 
to the training programs of neighboring states--notably North Carolina." 

Further evidence of this increased awareness of and sensitivity to 
the need for more and better local government manpower training is present 
at the State level, where significant State and Federal resources are now 
being channeled into this area (e.g. this project, [No. S.C. P-41 ( G) ] , ETV'S 
training-oriented programming, etc.). 

The reasoning behind this increased emphasis is sound. Local governmental 
executives and employees administer programs of great social, physical and 
economic significance. Effective program administration requires that 
executives and employees always be well equipped to carry out their 
responsibilities. And a well equipped work force is best insured by selected 
training and education, breadth of experience and assignment, and participation 
in self development activities. 



The Problem: What Training is Needed? 



n 
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South Carolina's local governments are, as elsewhere, faced with a 
constant series of challenges— the meeting of normal operating requirements, 
the impending expansions of on-goirig programs, the institution of new programs 
to meet growing public demands for services. To meet these challenges with any 
degree of success requires the effective utilization of a most significant 
resource — manpower. And effective utilization of manpower implies, if not 
requires, that employees be properly trained to do their jobs. Thus, there 
is a need to train those persons now joining the local government work force 
and a need to continually refine the training of existing local government 
employees (and retrain as necessary). 

A major component of this study has involved the investigation of local 
government training needs, as they relate to community development manpower 
in South Carolina. It is the purpose here to reflect the results of this 
intensive investigation and to present a recommended program for the provision 
of the manpower training found to be most critically needed by the State's 
local public employees. 

In undertaking the identification and analysis of these manpower training 
needs, it was both necessary and desirable to first examine the results of 
previous efforts within this area. One such effort was the aforementioned 
South Carolina Local Government Study , which devoted a significant portion of 
its contents to manpower training needs and problems. In its concluding remarks 

the Local Government S tudy pointed out that "Local government in South 

Carolina wants manpower training for all governmental personnel. Such training 
should encompass the basic and specific aspects as well as the advanced and 
general aspects of local government operation." These conclusions were 
apparently based upon the study's findings relative to local governmental 
training needs, which are partially reflected in the following table. 
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TABLE III-I 

Manpower Training Needs of local Governments 



NOTE: One section of the detailed questionnaire used to gather information 

for the Local Gov't. Study gave local jurisdictions the opportunity 
to indicate what specific training programs should be provided. This 
table reflects the overall response to this question. 



Training Program 


% of Governments Requesting Programs 


Police and Fire Administration 


52% 


Planning 


33% 


Management 


28% 


Public Finance 


27% 


Traffic and Highway Engineering 


25% 


Housing 


23% 


Urban Renewal Administration 


22% 


Code Administration 


18% 


Personnel Management 


17% 


Utilities Management 


17% 


Data Processing 


• 15% 


Environmental Health 


14% 


Social Services 


8% 


Other 


8% 



Additional efforts at the State level have provided further insight into 
this critical area. The staffs of various State agencies and departments have 
devoted considerable time and attention to the problems of training local 
officials and employees, and the knowledge and experience gained thereby is 
of significant value. For example, the State Law Enforcement Division has 
done much work in the area of evaluating law enforcement training needs (and 
moving to meet them). Similarly, the State's Technical Education Centers have 
worked closely with government and industry in an attempt to provide those 
educational and training services most needed by the society they were created 
to serve. 

In attempting to successfully accomplish the objectives of project No. 

S.C. P-41 (G) the Contractor has, within the limits of propriety, studied these 
and other related efforts. Thus, it has not been necessary to start with a 
zero base, but was possible to approach this study with a reasonably broad 
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background of relevant knowledge and feeling for the subject. 

Training Meeds Id en tification and Evaluation: Methodology and Approach 
In planning this project considerable attention was devoted to the 
development of appropriate methodology for identifying and analyzing current 
and future manpower training needs. It was initially concluded that local 
governments themselves were a valuable and vital source of information and 
opinion, but that they were not, in themselves, totally capable of analyzing 
and evaluating their own needs. Thus, it was decided that their responses 
would have to be carefully evaluated, and then tempered by the external 
application of appropriate professional knowledge and expertise. 

The methodology and approach used herein reflects a blending of the thoughts 
and feelings of all concerned parties — local officials, State staff specialists, 
and the Contractor. This component was treated as an integral part of the 
overall study effort, and its accomplishment has been achieved in concert with 
the total project. Specifically, this component has entailed the following 
activities: 

1. Surveys of the findings and results of previous and concurrent efforts 
by other agencies and organizations, and the evaluation of these 
efforts' value to this project. 

2. Detailed discussions on local government training needs with local 
administrators, accomplished during the 28 intensive, on-site 
interviews described in Section I of this memorandum. 

3. Interviews and discussions with staff specialists of the State Planning 
and Grants Division, other State agencies, and various associations and 
institutions. 

4. Mail survey of 200 + units of South Carolina local government (as 
described in Section I), wherein specific information and opinions 
relative to local manpower training needs were solicited. 

o 
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Data resulting from these efforts was statistically treated and critically 
analyzed. Much of the initially gathered data was used to chart the 
direction of further study efforts, and to document the validity of this and 
other similar projects. For example, the significance of the findings of the 
j._QCfli G overnment. St udy and the intensive, on-site interviews of this study 
were mutually enhanced by their relatively high degree of correlation (See 
Table 1 1 1 - 1 and Appendix 13). 

Within the scope of this training needs identification effort numerous facets 
of the local governmental situation were examined. The Contractor was interested 
not only in the respective jurisdictions' evaluations of their own training 
needs, but also in such other related factors as areas of greatest employee 
turnover, areas of greatest increase in numbers of workers (actual and 
anticipated), and those local governmental jobs that have proven hardest to 
fill. All of this quantitative data was considered relevant to the accurate 
and thorough analysis of the State's local manpower training needs, and it has 
proved valuable in shaping the recommended training efforts that are the 
end-products of this study. 

Training Needed by Employees 

- This survey effort attempted to identify both those core category 

occupations whose incumbents are in need of training and the type(s) of 

training that they need. Results of this survey effort are generally as follows: 

TYPE OF JOB 

Police Officers & • 

Deputy Sheriffs 

Supervisory-level Police Officers 
City Managers 

Mayors & Councilman (Elected 
Officials) 

* As described the Manpower Planning Guidebook (Appendix C) 



TYPE OF TRAIiilHG NEEDED* 

New job-skill; public contact; 
educational up-grading 

Supervisory skills; public contact 

Supervisory skills; executive and 
mgt. development; public contact 

Public contact; educational upgrading 



City (County) Clerk-Treasurer 

Clerk-Typists & Stenographers 
Recreation Leaders 
Parks and Recreation Directors 
Zoning Administrators 

Sanitation Workers 

Building Inspectors 

Public Works Directors 

Water and Waste Water Treatment 
Plant Operators 



iNew job-skill; supervisory skills; 
executive and mgt. development.; 
educational upgrading 

Public contact; new job-skill 

Public contact 

Public contacts; supervisory skills 

Executive and mgt. development; public 
contact. 

New job-skill ; educational up-grading 

Public contact; job-skill 

Supervisory skills; public contact 

New job-skills; educational upgrading; 
supervisory skills 



NOTE: These responses were further refined in the survey by questions which 

required respondents to list and explain their jurisdictions' two (2) 
areas of greatest training needs. Results of these responses are as 
f ol 1 ows : 

(Presented in decending order or reported need) 



TYPES OF EMPLOYEE 
Police 

Elected Officials (i.e. Mayors, 
Counci Imen, etc.) 

Equipment Operators (Public Works 
and Sanitation) 

Water and Waste Water Plant 
Operators 

Building and Housing Inspectors 



NEEDED TRAINING 

Basic law enforcement; human relations; 
advanced police science; supervisory 
skills 

Administrative mgt; public relations; 
supervisory skills 

Basic operational and mechanical skills 
safety. 

Basic technical and operational skills 



Inspectional skills training; public 
relations 



Recreation Administrators 



Administrative mgt; public relations 



Findings, Conclusions and Recommendations 

0 

The conduct of this study has, obviously, resulted in the development of 
a great volume of data (which is available for review). It has been interesting, 
indeed, to explore the thoughts and feelings of local administrators relative to 
their jurisdictions' manpower training needs, but it has also been necessary to refin 
these into meaningful and useful findings and conclusions. Understandably, 
local public officials are most concerned with what are (or appear to be) their 
own jurisdiction's most critical problems, and too often they fail to grasp v/hat 
must be considered the "big picture". Hence, the findings, conclusions and 
recommendations presented herein are not just a tabulation of their responses to 
a series of training needs questions. They represent, additionally, the best 
thinking of the Contractor (and numerous other authorities) as to what the 
manpower training needs of local government in South Carolina really are and how 
they can best be met. 

There is an identifiable hierarchy of training needs existent within South 
Carolina's local governments. That is, there are needs of the first, second and 
third order (and so on down the line), which must provide the basis for attacking 
the problems associated with inadequately trained and/or educated public 
employees. This study has revealed a general awareness on the part of local 
officials and administrators of the need for in-service training, but it has 
also pointed up their failure to thoroughly analyze and properly order alj_ 
facets of the problem. Therefore, it is now important to properly identify and 
define the total training needs of the State's local governments, to order these 
needs (for purposes of program formulation) according to their determined 
priorities, and then to communicate these findings to those indivuduals, agencies 

1 and institutions that are best suited to meet them. 
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Orders of Training Meeds 

In prescribing the orders of training needs found to exist in local 
government a number of factors had to be taken into consideration. These 
included, but were not limited to, the following: 

—Local governments need help now in a number of operational areas, 
some of vihich they are aware* of and seme of whicn Lhey are not. 

-- Money for the provision of training to local governmental employees is 
extremely limited within the jurisdiction themselves. 

—High visibility programs are needed initially i e local administrators 
and the general public are to be completely sold on the value of 
manpower training at the local government level. 

--Training efforts, to be optimumly effective, must be aimed at the 
solution of present problems and those to be encountered by local 
governments in the forseeable future. 

— Recommended training must be "deliverable" in such a way as to be 
acceptable and practical from the viewpoint of the local public 
administrator if it is to have maximum utility. 

In view of these (and related) factors, and the results of the previously described 

survey, the following orders of training needs have been identified by the 

Contractor. They cover a range of functional and operational areas, involve 

many different types of employees, and represent what the Contractor considers 

to be a practical and pragmatic approach to the meeting of in-servicc training 

needs within South Carolina's core category community development occupations. 

I. First Order Training Meed s may best be defined as those needs, common to the' 

majority of the State's local governments, that, when met, will provide optimum 

benefits to officials, employees and the public in the areas of increased 

governmental economy and efficiency and/or improved and expanded services. 

.x 

These first order needs will not deal exclusively with basic operational and 
functional activities. Rather, they will also be centered in those areas of 
government that are primarily concerned with the planning, execution and direction 

of all governmental services and programs. 

The first order training needs which have been identified (by the Contractor) 



for South Carolina's local governments are as follows: (detailed training 

specifications for the meeting of these needs are included in Appendix D 
of this memorandum.) 

A . Gen era l Gove rnmenta l Orientatio n for Elected Public Officials (executive and 
legislative) - Mayors. .Mde'rnan," Commissi oners, and Councilman are elected by 
the public. Almost without exception these persons are public spirited, 
dedicated laymen, wno initially (and often later) -know little to nothing 
about the mechanics and philosophies of local government. These are the 
officials who, by their legislative and executive actions, plot the present 
and future direction of local governments, and their understanding of and 
sensitivity to the purposes and processes of government are of vital importance 
to the continued progress of the State. 

B. Manpower Planning for Local Administrators- If local governments are to meet 
the challenges posed by a state of constantly increasing urbanization they 
must be in a position to effectively employ all available resources. 

Manpower is, without doubt, one of their most important resources, and it 

is one that can best be utilized through a sound and systematic program of 
manpower planning. Ta.meet the manpower needs of the future, and, indeed, 
to be in a position to effectively determine what these needs are (and 
will be) is a must for local governments. Hence, a practical introduction to 
the. theory and concepts of manpower planning is now a significant need of local 
administrators. 

C. Training for Training Officers- South Carolina* local government has many more 
training officers than are obvious at first sight. Although few cities 

and counties have individuals who have overall responsibility for training, 
many now have employees within specific departments who are responsible for 
some training efforts (e.g. Police and Fire Departments). Further, there 
is a pressing need for more qualified persons to plan, administer and coordinate 
the training efforts (present and future) of local jurisdictions. However, 
the technology of training is rapidly changing. The literature is full of 
new tools in programmed learning, computer teaching, and visual devices which 
all help to present information and to produce and/or improve skills much 
more quickly than lectures and black boards. Mot only are most of the 
State's local trainers unprepared to use the new methods and materials, 
for the most part they do not even know of their existence. Hence, 
training for trainers is a primary need at this time. 

D. Administrative Management Training- The overall force and direction for 
local governments, and their component parts, must come from the top-- 
the department head, the City Manager, the Mayor and Council, the County 
Administrator or Supervisor. In order for ‘this direction to be effective 
these people mus t be good managers. This requires a practical knowledge 
of basic management principles methods and techniques and the ability to 
apply them within the governmental (or departmental) setting. Training 
within this area is, therefore, most important within the framework 

of South Carolina's local government. 
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Certificati on Tra ini ng for Cit y Clerks- City Clerks in South Carolina are of 
considerable significance, due partially to the fact that there are so - many 
municipalities wherein they are uie ranking f u 1 1 ti me administrative employee. 
Yet they appear to be the employees fastest on the road to technical 
obsolescence. City Clerks must' not only know and understand the basics of 
governmental budgeting and finance, records management and control, and 
numerous related areas of governmental operations, they must also be able 
to accomplish their jobs as efficient^ and effectively as possible for the 
overall coed of the ciovernment. Training in this area is, therefore, necessary 
and important. Thera has been some consideration given to the establishment of 
a certificated program of training for City Clerks (in Georgia and other 
states), which could possibly be sponsored by the International * 

City Clerks. An alternative to this could be the establishment 



Association of 
of such a program 



would offer two (2) immediately identifiable advantages: (1) goal -oriented 
training could be planned and delivered in such a way as to have immediate and 
continued practical application, and (2) a professionally recognized goal (and 
reward) will have been created for those being trained. 



F, Supervisor/ Skills Tra ining - In local government, as elsewhere, the degree of 
success that the ^ organization (agency, department, etc.) realizes in meeting 
its objectives and fulfilling its functional commitments is critically., 
dependent upon its first line supervisors. These are the expediters, 
the people that are responsible for putting the organization's resources, human 
and material, to work. To be optimumly effective these supervisors must be 
properly trained to understand and aoply the basic (and advanced) principles 
of supervision. Two (2) separate but interrelated training efforts are herein 
indicated for South Carolina's local government. These are: 



1) Training in the basic principles and practices of supervision; and 

2) Advanced supervisory training, designed to reinforce and expand 
management skills . 

G. Basic Lav/ Enforcement Of ficer's Trainin g- Law enforcement officers are probably 
the most visible "agents "of local government. They are also among the most 
important, for upon them society depends for protection of life and property. 
However, to be tirulv effective in their jobs they must be properly 
trained. Presently" in the State of South Carolina a barber or beautician, 
to earn the right to practice Iris or her trade, must take extensive training 
and serve an apprenticeship. On the other hand, a man need only walk into 
the Chief's (or Sheriff's)’ office in most jurisdictions and (if he meets the 
minimum State standards) he can shortly thereafter be wearing a gun and badge. 
The State Law Enforcement Division is currently providing good training to the 
State's local law enforcement officers, but it appears to have two (2) 
shortcomings. These are (1) the fact that it can accomodate relatively 
limited numbers of trainees, and (2) the fact that it is primarily oriented 
toward training the more experienced officer. Basic recruit training is now 
needed for all " n ew local law enforcement officers. 



H. Basjc Fire Training- As with law enforcement officers, there is pressing 
need TorYasTc recruit training for new fire protection employees. 

I. Traini ng for Codes Enfor c eme nt Personnel- The area of codes enforcement (e.g. 
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building, housing, electrical, etc.) within local governments is one that 
has and will continue to increase in stature with the passage of time. 

The urban environment can best be improved by careful and judicious 
regulation of the quality and quantity of housing and other structures. 
Hence, the importance of the inspectional personnel engaged in the 
regulatory function cannot be over emphasized. These employees need 
now to be better trained to handle all aspects of thicr jobs— technical 
assistance, inspectional appl icatioris and public contact. 
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have been established in cooperation with the Technical Education Centers 
of the State to provide certification training for these employees. However, 
there are drawbacks to this program. These include: 

1) the lack of basic training readiness of many emolovees 

2) the lack of financial resources for the securing of this training 

3) the investment of considerable time and effort (often away from the jod) 



This is both a desirable and necessary program. But there is now a need for 
some basic "groundwork" training which could serve to prepare employees 
(current and future) for more qualified entry into the formal TEC program and, 
at the same time, make them more effective in their jobs. 



K. Basic Public Contact Training- All governmental employees are public servants. 
■\s~Tucli, their employer— the public— expects and demands courteous and 
tactful service. There is, resultantly, an "across-the-board " need for 
basic, practical training in effective public contacts. 



This inventory of needed first order training is, needless to say, not 
exhaustive. It is, however, the considered opinion of the Contractor -hat it reflects 
an 'accurate assessment of many of the State's most critical needs, and that it 
offers a sound foundation upon which to build a well-rounded local government 
training program. 

II, S econd Order Training H eeds- Are, in their own right, as important as are 
the first order needs. However, they are herein relegated to secondary 
signifcance, because their importance cannot be properly recognized nor 
appreciated by local officials and administrators if many of the previously 
identified first order needs are not initially met. Second order training needs 
will generally include the more functionally and operationally oriented programs, 
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as well as some advanced, specialized promotional ly oriented training. 
Identifiable second order training needs in South Carolina's local governments 
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now include: 

A . Admi ni str a ti ve and Managerial 

Public Personnel Administration 
Municipal Finance Administration 
Planning, Programming and Budgeting 
Community and Human Relations 
Comprehensive Community Planning 

B. Job-S ki ll (Manual, Mechanical ) 

Construction Equipment Operation 

Practical Engineering Technology (e.g. surveying, etc.) 

Automotive Equipment Operation 
Automotive and Heavy Equipment Mechanics 
Clerical and Secretarial Skills 

C. Personal Improvement 

Basic Educational Upgrading (e.g. reading, writing, mathematics, etc.) 

Communications Skills 

Career Planning 

Personal Money Management 

D . Specialty Occupational Upgrading . 

Advanced Police Science and Administration 

Advanced Fire Administration 

Real Property Appraisal (methods and techniques) 

Tax Assessment Administration 
Utilities Administration 

RECOMMENDED EXTERNAL ACTIONS 



In order to adequately satisfy the projected manpower requirements of local 
governments within the State of South Carolina actions » in addition to inservice 

training, will necessarily be required. It has been demonstrated that these manpower 
requirements are becoming very complex, and that' employees with new and different 
skills are becoming more and more necessary. Therefore, steps must be taken to 
locate (or develop) these types of people, and to attract them to and retain them 
in the local public service. Suggested approaches to the accomplishment of this 
critical objective would include: 
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r A. The development of pre-service training capabilities which would 

^ provide a "pipe line" to manpower sources already possessive of needed 

knowledge, skills and abilities. These pre-service training programs 
might include governmental "overlay" courses (in technical -vocational 
schools arid colleges and universities) and/or local government 
"internship" programs. 

B. Increased utilisation of cooperative arrangements for the sharing of 
specialized knowledge and expertise. This could, and should, be 
coordinated through the sub-State planning and development districts, 
and could provide' for the optimum utilization of the talents of highly 
qualified, "hard to come by" employees (e.g. professional planners, 
engineers , etc. ) . 

C. The revamping of public personnel programs to make careers in local 
governments more attractive. This would include development and 
implementation of more realistic pay and benefit programs, identification 
and development of career ladders, and the conduct of better organized 
recruitment programs. 

D. The possible provision of "ear-marked" State aid to local governments 
for the explicit purpose of personnel program improvements (e.g. 

salary supplements, financing recruitments efforts, financing retirements 
and benefit programs, etc.). 

E. Increased mechanization and mobilization where appropriate. This 
would require recognition of the fact that, for many jobs, machines are 

more efficient (and often cheaper than men. It would also reouire the 
accurate analysis of those areas where machines, rather than more 
manpower, represent the most desirable (economic and otherwise) 
solution to governmental problems. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

It would be erroneous to conclude that this project is an end in itself. 

The total manpower training needs of South Carolina's governments have not 
been identified and evaluated— but the surface has been scratched. Implementation 
of this study's training recommendations will not cure all of the ills of an under 
qualified work force—but a start will have been made. The magnitude of the 
problem and the limitations of this project have been such that total treatment 
and absolute resolution were impossible. However, through this project a 
systematic and. practical effort has been initiated which should, if continued, 

c 
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ultimately result in the achievement of a most worthwhile goal— a properly 
trained and professionally effective local governmental work force for the 
State of South Carolina. 

This study's basic significance lies in the fact that it has immediate 
application. The training needs it identifies are accurate, and the proposed 
training program it presents are practical. Additionally, it provides the 
ground work for continuing efforts in this vital public manpower area. 

There are a number of additional observations that, in conclusion, should b« 
made concerning this study. These observations concern the utility of study 
results, and include appropriate commentary on the implementation of study 
recommendations . 

The first order training program recommendations presented in this study 
have been prepared to provide training coverage to a wide spectrum of local 
employees. Some of the proposed programs attack the most basic training needs 
found to exist within the State (i.e. Executive, Legislative and Administrative 
deficiencies), while others are designed to provide practical, high visibility 
training to rank and file employees. Though the scope of the total proposed 
program is diverse, it is, in the Contractor's opinion, the most realistic and 
potentially effective approach. There is an initial need to promote a much 
higher level of interest in and respect for the value of employees in-service 
training within the State's local governments, and the initial provision 
of a training package that has "something for everyone" should do much 'toward 
achievement of this goal. 

In putting together the actual training courses (as detailed in the . 
training specifications) a great number of resources may be tapped. Considerabl 
efforts have been made by someone in nearly every area of recommended training, 
and the changes are excellent that materials and/or assistance are available 




for use in developing the training courses. The State University System, 
International City Managers Association, American Management Association, 

American .Society for Training and Development, Institutes of Government- - 
Universities of North Carolina and Georgia, and numerous other organizations, 
public and private, have the capabilities of assisting with this project. 

Some will work free of charge, while others will sell their services. Whatever 
the case, a word of caution is in order. The decision to use this type of 
assistance (bought or provided gratis) should be preceded by a careful analysis and 
evaluation of that which is to be provided. This analysis should result in 
the determination as to whether the assistance (e.g. packaged program, etc.) is 
(1) that which is really needed, and (2) of satisfactory quality for employment 
in the program. 

The Contractor also feels that, for this training effort to be effective 
and continuing, a central administrator must be designated. Someone is, and will 
continue to be, needed in the role of administrator/coordinator for this potentially 
massive effort, and the absence of such an authority will probably endanger 
the success of the effort. It is felt that the State Planning and Grants 
Division would be an appropriate agency within which to house this -administrator , 
but there are a number of other possibilities (e.g. the State Division of 
Personnel). However, regardless of the final choice, this is a recommendation 
that should be immediately implemented in the interest of program success. 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Title of Course : General Governmental Orientation 

Program Scope and Objectives : This program is designed to introduce top-level 
officials of local government to the nature and scope of municipal and county 
government in the State of South Carolina. 

Recommended Training Form : Seminar or workshop (3 days to one (1) week in duration) 

Program Content: This program should be carefully designed and structured to 
Tnclude practical coverage of at least the following subject areas: 

A. The basic types of local governments in South Carolina 

1. Municipalities 

2. Counties 

3. Special Service Districts 

B. Constitutional and Statutory provisions relative to local governments 

( an overview) . , , A 

MOTE: Refer to attached materials (attachment //l) 



C. Nature of local government problems and needs 

NOTE: Refer to attached materials (attachment #2) 

D. Sources of local governmental assistance in South Carolina 

1 . Federal 

2. State (see attachment £3) 

3. Sub-State Planning and Development Districts 

E. Significance of local governmental Manpower 

1. Overview of current and projected manpower requirements 

2. the personnel administration program as a management tool 

3. Identifying and evaluating in-service training needs (attachment 8 2) 

F. The challenge of increased urbanization-what the future holds in store. 
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GENERAL GOVERNMENTAL ORIENTATION 



Program Level and Participation : 

A. Who needs this training?- All elected legislative and executive officials of 
the State's local governmental units (i.e. Mayors, Aldermen, Commissioners, 

Counci lmen. Supervisors, etc.). In addition, could be of value to City Managers 
and other top level administrative employees. 

B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these officials and employees?- 
Relative educational levels will be at or above the high school graduate level, . 
tempered in most cases by varying degrees of business and/or professional 
experience. Interests in subject areas should generally be high, and relative 
abilities to comprehend and learn are projected as being reasonably broad and 
sophisticated . 

C. What is the anticipated level of program participation?- There are currently 
several hundred elected officials and top-level administrators throughout the 
State that are potential candidates for this type of training. Additionally, 
the significant turnover, in these offices (due to periodic elections) insures 

a continued demand which is, in effect, self prepetuating. 



D. What is the recommended level of program delivery?- Potential trainees 
herein are relatively mobile. Also there are benefits and economies to be realized 
from concentrated efforts in this area. It is therefore felt that the University 
System and/or the State (through its sub-$tstc planning and development districts) 
is best qualified to put together and deliver this training package at their 
centralized facilities. 



SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Title of Course: Manpower Planning for Local Administrators 

Program Scope and O bj ectiv es: This program is designed to generate an interest 
in formal manpower planning" as an effective management tool for public administrators. 
It is also aimed at informing these administrators in the basic philosophies 
and techniques of manpower planning and in the practical application thereof 
in the local government setting. 

Rec omm ended T rainin g Form : Workshop (about one (1) week in duration), which 
features "comprehens i ve i ns tructi on . 

Program Content : This program should be so structured as to impart, in practical 
and understandable form, training in at least the following subject areas: 

A. Introduction to .the concept 

1. what is manpower planning 

2. how is it useful 

B. Instituting a manpower planning program 

1. planning the program (goals and objectives) 

2. auditing manpower resources 

3. use of a manpower balance sheet 

C. Manpower forecasting 

•1. identifying and analyzing short and long range manpower needs 

2. techniques of accurate forecasting 

3. practical application of forecasts in program planning 

D. Implementing, coordinating and controlling the plan 

1. the projected measuring table 

2. prioricties for action 

3. revising employment policies 

4. establishing timetables for action 



MANPOWER PLANNING FOR LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS 
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Program Level and Participation : 

A. Who needs this training?- All administrative, executive, legislative and 
top-level managerial officials and employees in the State's local governmental 
jurisdictions (down to and including the department head level). 



B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these officials and 
employees?- Relative educational levels will be at or above the high school 
graduate level (with many college trained personnel included). Governmental 
program experience will be characteristic of many potential trainees, while 
nearly, all will possess some degree of business and/or professional experience. 
Ability to comprehend and assimilate chi s relatively complex training should 
be reasonably good. 

C. What is the anticipated level of program participation?- There are currently 
several hundred local governmental administrators . managers and elected officials 
in need of this training. Some basic selling of the program will probably be 
required, but projected levels of participation are relatively high. 



D. What is the recommended level of program delivery?- Potential trainees 
herein are relatively mobile, but basic job-related duties and responsibilities 
may require them to remain close to their jurisdictions. Additional 1 y , 
jurisdictional ties will generally prohibit their extended absence from the 
job. Most effective delivery may be accomplished through the sub-Stnte planning 

and develoDment districts and/or the technical education centers. However, this 
training is sufficiently important to warrant delivery at the universities 
or other centeralized, State sponsored locations if necessary. 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Title of Course : Training for Training Officers 

Program Scope and Objecti ves : This program is designed to better educate local 
governmental Employees who are responsible for training in the basic principles and 
methods of effective employee training, and, in addition, to better prepare them . 
to plan and budget for training programs within their areas of operation. 

Recommen ded Traini ng For mat: Short Course; classroom instruction-one to two weeks 
in duraTfon. (Spfi't "sessions, if necessary) 

Progra m Content: The recommended curriculum content for this program includes 
at least the "foil owing: 

A. Significance of -the in-service training program 

B. Identifying and analyzing in-service training needs 

1. the training needs survey 

2. determining training prior ieties 

C. Development and conduct of the training program 

1. preparing training outlines 

2. putting together the course cirriculum 

3. delivery systems 

4. techniques of program evaluation 

D. Survey of modern training sources and aides 

E. Putting together the training budget 

1. getting the most out of the training dollar 

2. sources of training revenue 

F. Selling the training program to the superior 
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TRAINING FCR TRAIII INS OFFICERS 



Pronram Level and Participation: 



A. Who needs this training? - All employees of local government that are concerned 
with the planning and execution of in-service employee training. 



B. What is the relative level of train-inn readiness of these employees? - 
Generally, the training officer will be one of the better trained and/or . 

educated employees in the local government setting. Hence, the potential trainee 
will most likely be educated at least at the high school level, and, additionally, 
will be relatively well trained in a specialty area and/or in the fundmentals 
of training. The overall training readiness witlr.n this area must therefore, 
be considered good. 



C. What is the anticipated level of program participation? - This program 
should have anneal across the entire spectrum of local government.' Employees 
responsible for specific departmental training (e.g. nolice and fire) and for 
overall iurisdictional training programs will be attracted to this training - 
if a proper selling fob is done. There are, potentially, some aO to 100 local 
employees who would qualify initially as potential trainees, and it is very 
likely that a significant percentage of these employees (perhaps as high as 
100b) will take advantage of this training. 



D. What is the recommended level of program delivery? - Due to the specialized 
nature of this training, centralized delivery is indicated. Presentation could 
bo effected through elements of the University System, the State Personnel 
Division, the Technical Education Centers or other appropriate State agency. 

If this program is made sufficiently comprehensive to be of maximum benefit 
it may require split sessions and/or sequal scheduling. 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Titl e of C ourse: Administrative Management Training 



Pro gr am Scope 
governmental a 
unders tanding 
organi zational 



and Objective^: This course is designed for those top-level local 
rfTciftls, elective and appointive, whose work requires a general 
and appreciation of the tools and techniques of effective 
management . 



Recommended Training F orm : Classroom Instructi on/workshop (approximately Forty 
( 40 )* TTouiT "i n 'dura ti on) . ~ 



Program .Content: Concents of management should be presented and discussed to 
'perai't each'Tnrollee to broaden and refine his perspective as a manager. 
Subject areas tc be treated should, at least, include: 



A. Roles and functions of the modern manager 

1. In general 

2. As they apply to the local public jurisdiction 

B. Leadership styles from a behavioral point of view 



C. Communications Skills 



D. Goal setting and problem solving 

1. Plotting the Governmental course 
' 2. Resolving public i n ter- governmental conflicts 

E. Management by Objectives \ 

1. The "program" concent 

2. Evaluation of programs and results 

F. Management information systems 

1. What they entail' - 

2. ‘ Their potential benefits 

G. Management planning and decision making techniques 

H. What the future holds in store for the local governmental administrator 



ADMINISTRATIVE IlAiiAGEMEWT TRAINIMG 



Program Level and Participation: 



A. Who needs this training? - All elected officials and employees who are charged 
with the management of public functions. This would induce mayors, Counci li..en, 

City Clerks, all department and agency heads, assistants to department heads, 

and various program heads. 

B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these officials and eniDloyees?- 
This level will vary considerably for various tynes of potential trainees. 

Basically, the educational achievement represented herein should be at or above 

the h i oh school level. Many of these employees will have some college training. 
However, managers over many line functions (particularly in s ;; ',allor ]unsdictions) 
have Generally worked their way up through the ranks, and many may be lack. ng in 
some areas of formal education. Work experience will be fairly extensive with i n 
this oroun of potential trainees. Overall, the training reacii ness herein should 
prove to be good, with reasonable latitude for the application of diveise tiaimng 

approaches and methods . 

C. What is the anticipated level of prooran participation? - The univei'se of 

potential trainees is broad, probably includin'.' several hunarec. o. .. . 

employees across the State. Survey returns indicate consice.able yit-.icst in this 
area, and anticipated participation is good (in conns of nu..oei s 01 trainees). 

D What is the re contended level of program delivery? - Effective delivery of this 
tvoe of training reouires that the trainers and the training materials be top 
quality. For maximum participation, however, the training must oe ce live red in 
such a way as to minimally disrupt the normal work patterns of the trainees. 

It is therefore, felt that delivery through the iechmcal Education Centoi s of 
the .State would be ideal (night scheduling of courses over an extended period o. 
time would be less effective, but acceptable). 
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SPECIFICATION 






(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Title of Course : Certificated Training for City Clerks 

Program Scone and Object ives : This program's primary objectives are to up- 
grade the knowledge, skil ls and abilities- of municipal clerks and to instill 
within them a higher sense of professional isarn. The course will entail the 
presentation of comprehensive training in all areas of the clerk's operations and 
functioning, and will lead to certification as a registered municipal clerk 
of the State of South Carolina.* 

Reco mmended T raini n g Form : Combination — Instructional format, supplemented by 
programmed" instructions, self-instructional materials and ETV presentations 
(should entail training over a period of several months) 

Program Content: This program must be comprehensive in nature. It will include 
"training in all phases of the municipal clerk's job.. An outline of those subject 
topics that should be made a part of this course is included as attachment 
if 1 of this specification. 



* Arrangements 
to provide for 
completed this 



should be made through the State (or the University System) 

the granting of certificated status to applicants having successfully 

course. 
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CERTIFICATED TRAINING FOR CITY CLERKS 



Program Leva! and Participation : 



A. Who needs this training? This training program will benefit every municipal 
clerk (and city manager) in the State of South Carolina. Additionally, 
employees aspiring to and/or being trained for clerks jobs will also be 
benefitted by participation in this program. 



B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these employees? - 
It has been determined that municipal clerks in South Carolina possess a 
reasonable degree of training, education, and experience, and, thus, the 
relative training readiness of these employees is good. In addition, there 
should be no attitudinal problems within this group, and the keying of training 
materials and presentations to the appropriate level should not be difficult. 



C. What is the anticipated level of program participation?- There are approximately 
260 municipalities within the State, with the majority of these employing city 
clerks or clerk-treasurers. Assuming this program is properly publicized, the 
majority of these employees should be attracted thereto. 



D. What is the recommended level of program delivery?- This program will be 
somewhat complex to prepare for delivery. It will require the development of a 
centeralized program of instruction anc[ a follow-up series of programmed 
instructions, self-teaching materials’ and ETV programming. Mobility within this 
training group is not a significant problem, but the dept!, and scope of the 
proposed program is such that this dual presentation approach is necessary. 



ATTACHMENT NUMBER ONE (1) 



PROPOSED TRAINING COURSE OUTLINE 

I. APPOINTMENT, QUALIFICATION AND TENURE: 

DEPUTIES AND ASSISTANTS 

. . . GENERAL DUTIES 

II. THE CITY CLERK'S OFFICE 

. . . OFFICE MATTERS 

A. Full or Part Time 

B. Office Hours 

C. Office Equipment 

D. Office Supplies 

. . . SUGGESTION'S Oil OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

E. Job Analysis 

F. Flow of Work 

G. Design and Use of Forms 

H. Office Layout 

I. Procedure Improvement 

J. Work Measurement 

. . . TELEPHONE COURTESY 

III. MEETINGS OF THE GOVERNING BODY; RECORD, JOURNAL OR MINUTE BOOK 
MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 

. . . .MEETINGS OF GOVERNING DODY 

A. The City Clerk and Meetings of Governing Body 

B. Special Meetings (General Statutes) 

C. Order of Business 

D. Preparing for Meeting 

... RECORD, JOURNAL, OR MINUTE BOOK 

E. Essential Entries , 

F. Methods of Taking Minutes 

G. Contents of Minutes 

H. Minutes Read and Approved 

I. Form of Minutes 

... MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 

J. Motion Discussed 

K. Amendments 

... A RESOLUTION 

L. Object of a Resolution to Refer to a Committee 

so 



IV. CHARTER AMD ORDINANCES 

.... ORDINANCES AND RESOLUTIONS 

A. Statutes Relating to Ordinances 

B. Ordinance and Resolution Distinguished 

C. Form of Ordinance 

D. Adoption of Ordinances 

E. Ordinance Dook 

F. Indexing 

G. Notations of Repeals and Amendments 

H. Codification of Ordinances 

V. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION RECORDS 

A. Contents of Records 

B. Sick Leave 

C. Vacations 

' D. Leaves of Absence 

VI. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION - PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS 

. . . PAYROLL PREPARATION 

A. Federal Income Compensation Act. (Voluntary) 

B. Federal Income Tax (Mandatory) 

C. State Income Tax (Mandatory) 

D. Retirement Systems (Voluntary) 

E. Peace Officers' Annuity and Benefit Fund 

F. Firemen's Pension Fund 

G. Group Insurance (Voluntary) 

H. Workmen's Compensation (mandatory for ten or More Employees) 

VII. BONDING PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES 

VIII. FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

A. What is Financial Management? 

B. What are Some of the Elements in a Sound Financial Management 
Program? 

. . . THE BUDGET 

... A BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 

. . . RULES FOR THE CONDUCT OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 

. . . THE AUDIT 

... FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

C. Who is Responsible for Financial Management? 

D. Conclusion 

E. Checklist of Recommended Financial Management Procedures for 
Small Cities 



IX. BOND ISSUE 



I 
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X. FEES AND CERTAIN TAXES 

A. Fees and Permits 

B. Fees and Charges for Current Services 

C. Alcholic Coverage Taxes 

D. Franchise Tax 

E. • Other 

XI. CITY PROPERTIES 

A. Parks and Playgrounds 

B. Cemeteries 

C. Rights of Wav and Street Dedication 

D. Public Utilities 

E. Franchise and Easements 

XII. ANNEXATION 

A. Procedure of Annexation 

XIII. ELECTIONS 

A. Specific Duties 
R. Further Possible Duties 

XIV. THINGS TO BE AWARE OF 

A. Minimum Standards & Mandated Training for Law Enforcement Officers 

B. Certification of Water £ Waste Water Onera tors 

C. Blasting & Excavation Permits in Cities Which Sell Gas as a 
Municipal Utility 

D. Municipal Purchasing through State Purchasing 

E. Training 

F. How to Get Your Money's Worth 

G. Federal Programs 

H. Area Planning and Development Commissions 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Title of Course : Supervisory Skills Training-Part I 

P rogra m Scope and Objec tives : This program is designed to train the public 
"supervisor-- first line up to middle management — in the basic techniques 
and practices of effective employee supervision. 

Recom mende d Trai ning Form: Instructional format, which includes question and 
answer "and group participation sessions (approximately 40 hrs. in duration) 

Progra m Conte nt.: The basic techniques and practices of supervision are universally 

applicable. Thus, supervisory personnel, regardless of the area of technical or 
professional assignment, need training in at least the following: 

A. The role of the supervisor 

1. the nature and necessity of supervision 

2. membership on the management team 

3. significance of organizational objectives to the supervisor 

B. Supervisory duties and responsibilities 

1. planning 

2. organizing 

3. delegating 

4. controlling 

C. Employee relations and motivation 

1. understanding human and group behavior 

2. effective communication 

2. motivational skills and techniques 

i 

D. Examining Leadership 

1. what makes a "good" leader 

2. elements of effective leadership 

3. self- improvement models for developing and refining leadership 
abilities 





SUPERVISORY SKILLS TRAINING- PART I 



Prog r am Level and Participation : 

A. Who needs this training?- Any employee whose job entails the supervision of 
others. This is an area of critical need, for there are hundreds, possibly even 
thousands, of local governmental employees who are responsible for the work 

of other people but are lacking in the knowledge of how to effectively supervise. 

B. What is the relative level of training read*!.. esc oT these employees? - 
There will be considerable variance in the levels of training leadiness 
within this trainee universe. Many first lino supervisors have very. poor 
educational backgrounds, while, on the other hand, middle management personnel 
will generally be educated at (or above) the high school level. Also, the 
attitudes of potential trainees will vary considerably within this group, 
ranging from fear of formal training to enthusiasm. The composite training 
readiness of this group is, therefore, relatively lower than desired, but this 
is a situation that can be overcome by (1) a proper selling job, and (2) 

the careful gearing of training materials and presentations to the level of those 
being trained. 

C. What is the anticipated level of program participation?- Participation within 
this program should be extremely good, especially if initial efforts are successful 
and beneficial and the "word gets out". If the program is properly delivered, 

and is made affordable, it should attract scores of trainees for years to come. 

D. What is the recommended level of program delivery? - This program must 

be delivered as close to the participating local governments as possible. The 
bulk of these employees are not mobile, they must be reached in such a way 
that minimum disruption of their normal jobs occur. It is therefore recommended 
that this program be “packaged' 1 in a manner that will allow delivery on a 
highly decentralized basis (possibly through local high shcools, TEC'S, 
or eVen through the use of local governmental facilities). This may also be a good 
area for the regional planning district office to serve as a delivery vehicle. 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Title of C o urse : Supervisory Skills Training-Part II 

P rogram S cope and O bjec tives: This program is designed to provide continuing 
supervisory skills training for local government managerial and supervisory 
personnel. It is designed as a sequal to' the basic Supervisory Skills Training 
Course (Part I), and will serve to continually expand the knowledge and refine 
the skills of supervisory public employees. 

Recomr nsrided Training Form: Programmed or Self- Instructional materials and/or 
presentations via the State's ETV Network (to be presented monthly on a continuing 
basis, and should require 1 to ?. hours per session). 

Prog ram Content: This program will deal with a multitude of supervisory and basic 
managcin’ent "topics . These topics will be treated practically— percise and to the 
point. Included will be tips on proven methods and techniques of effective 
supervision, with emphasis being placed on the "how to" as well as the "why". 

Key subjects to be covered include: 

A. The scope of the supervisor's job 

B. Making the transition from worker to supervisor 

C. Planning and assigning work 

D. Allocating resources 



E. Motivating workers 

F. Communicating with management and workers 

G. Evaluating employee performance 

H. Training employees 

I. Solving supervisory problems 
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SUPERVISORY SKILLS TRAINING- PART II 

. ' / 

Program Level and Participation: 

A. Who needs this training? - This training will be of value to basically the 
same personnel as cited in the specification for Supervisory Skills Training- 
Part I. This program is a follow-up effort and will have utility in the case 
of all local employees who supervise the work of others. 

B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these employees? - 
The training readiness of employees chosen to receive this training will be 
reasonably good, in that they will have been introduced to this type of training 
(by participating in Part I) and somewhat "pre-conditioned" thereby. 



C. What is the anticipated level of program participation? This is somewhat 
dependent upon the successful delivery of Part I training. It is, however, 
reasonable to assume tnat there will be hundreds of potential trainees at any 
one time, and that the majority of these should be reachable through'this program. 



D. What is the recommended level of program delivery? - This training should be 
packaged in a form that will allow delivery through each individual local jurisdiction, 
In other words, it should be delivered at "the front door step" of the trainee. 

This can and should be accomplished through the use of programmed learning or 
self instructional materials and/or through programming on ETV . 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 

Course Title: Basic- Recruit Training for Law Enforcement Officers 



This course is designed to provide new recruits in the 



Proarem Scone and Objec tives 

Taw'envorceiiier vTTiefu with a basic Knowledge of police science, and to introduce 
them to the practical methods and techniques of the law enforcement trade. 
Additionally, it is designed as a preludeto the SLED training program. 

Recommended- Training Form: Combination — instructional and field training format 

(approximately 230 hours’). 



The City of Savannah, Georgia has in effect an excellent basic 
recruit program It is recommended that the form and' format (all or in part) 



Course Content: 



I WU U I l ' Wl WVI CMt * ^ ' . | . , . • r- ^ 4. 

of that orooram be utilized in the development of this training efiort. 
Attachment iiumber one (1) of this specification presents an outline of the 
Savannah training program. 
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BASIC RECRUIT TRAINING FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 



Program Level and Participation: 

o 

A. Who needs this training?- All new law enforcement recruits (police and 
sheriff's deputies) can benefit greatly from this training. It is designed 

to prepare them for optimum work performance and more sophisticated and specialized 
training efforts (e.g. SLED program). 

B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these employees?- 

The State's new minimum standard education law? as it relates to law enforcement 

officials, assures a minimum education level of high school graduation. It is, 
therefore, concluded that the training readiness within this group of potential 
trainees will be generally good, with a wide range of training methods and techniques 
appropriate for use. 

C. What is the anticipated level of program participation?- Participation 

levels within this training area should be extremely high— if the program is 
properly packaged and made readily available. Public administrators across 
the State cited this as their area of most critical training need. There 

are now several hundred local law enforcement officials across the State, of 

which 'many are new or relatively new recruits. Their participation is 
practically, guaranteed. 

D. What is the recommended level of program delivery?- This training must be 
delivered at or near the participating local jurisdictions. It is recommended that 
the police departments of selected (geographically) large municipalities be 
designated as "training centers" for purposes of delivering this training. Efforts 
should be coordinated thorugh the State Law Enforcement Division, and every effort 
should be made to accomodate all potential trainees as rapidly as possible. 
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SAVANNAH POLICE DEPARTMENT 



PROPOSAL FOR 



BASIC RECRUIT SCHOOL 



The proposed Basic Police Recruit School will be a seven week, 2.&0 
course with, tlie following cirri culum and qualified instructors. 



nour 



ADMINISTRATION ('/) 



1. Introduction 

2. Graduation 

3. Course Procedures 

h. Mid -Term Review and Examination 
.. Examination Critique 
. Review and Final Examination 



:30 
1 : 00 
1 : 00 
5 : 00 
2: 00 
7:00 



;iour 
Hour 
r j ou.V’ 
.•JoviiT 
Hour 
Hour 



TOTAL 16:30 Hour 



CgMIWNTTY RELATIONS (//) 



1, 

2, 

3. 

A, 

3. 

6, 

7. 



Human Relations and Police Ethics ■ 1 

Riot — Crowd Control (Classi'oom) 

Lav/s Governing Juveniles rind Mentally Disturbed Persons 

Administration of Criminal Justice, The Police 
Introduction to Law Enforcement 

Public Relations 

Civil' Rights and the Law Enforcement Off icer 
How to Recognise and Handle Abnormal Persons 



3:00 Hour 
2:00 Hour 
6:00 Hour 

6:00 Hour 
1:00 Hour 
2:00 Hour 
hi 00 Hour 



TOTAL 2 <: r : 00 Houo 
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1. Soarcli and Soiaure 



2. "’Techniques of Arrest and SearcJi 
3» Sex Crimes . • ' , 

4. Criminal Law 

5. City Ordinances 

6. Goorgia Lavs of Arrest 



1. 

2. 

r> 

^ * 

4 . 



1. 

2 . 

3. 

>, 

5. 

6. 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 



6; 00 Hourr 
4 : 00 Hour: 
3:00 Hour:. 
2; 00 Hour;-: 
6:00 Hours 

2:00 Hour.- 

- • /_ 

TOTAL 23 : 00 Hour .• 



TRAFFIC Aim- ACCIDENT J-nreSTIGATXO N 
Traffic Laws 

Traffic Safety (Classroom)^^ o/ooe/z " Zt’}{/LL$"i&') 

Traffic Control 

* • /*• 

Accident Investigation • 



TOTAL 



CRIMINAL IN VIC S T J GA TX OH £,?/) 



Vico Investigation 
Narcotics Investigation 
Techniques of Identification 
Fraudulent Check Investigation 
Services of the F. B. I. Laboratory 
Rules of Evidence 
Criminal Investigation 
The Officer in Court 

Auto Theft Investigation and Interrogation 
Taking Statements 
Case Preparation 

Service of the State Crime Laboratory 
Homicide Investigation 



100 



3:00 Hours 
2:00 Hours 
1:00 Hours 
6:00 Hours 



12:00 Hours 
/ * 

(CF,oo How e; 



4 : 00 
2 : 00 
4 : 00 
6:00 
2:00 
2:00 
2:00 
2:00 
2:00 
1:00 
2 : 00 
3:00 
4 : 00 



nours 

Hours 

Hourr. 

Hour. 1 ; 

Hour.- 

Kour.v 
Houru 
Hour 5 ; 
Hour.* 
Hours. 
Hourr; 
Hour.*? 
Hour o 



TOTAL 36:00 Hour :: 
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PROPOSAL FOR RFCRUIT SCHOOL' 
PAGE VJ/J'ih’H 



'.KILLS (25) 



Range 



1. 
2 . 

3 . 

- 4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8. 

9. 

10 . 



»/ 



1. 
2 . 
3 * 
4 . 

* 5 . 

6 . 
7 . 
'8. 
9 . 

110 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . ■ 

18 . 
19 . 



Care end Cleaning of Weapons. ■ 

Special V/eapons • 

Night Paring 

Riot - Crowd Control (Field) * • 

Driving Course (Field) •%< (dziutvc, C^reT'/) 
Defensive Tactics (Field) ' 

Drill and Physical Tr a idling 

Standard First Aid and Emergency Childbirth 

Advanced First Aid 



40 : 00 
. 3 : 00 
4:00 
4:00 
16:00 
6 : 00 
10 : 00 
14 : 00 
8 : 00 
9:30 



Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
Hour 
I i o u r 
Hour 
Hour 



TOTAL 114:30 Hour; 



POLICE PATHOL 6?) 



Department Pules and Regulations 

Ox ganiacitaon of* the Police Department 

Note Taking (Classroom} • 

Use and Care of Department Equipment 
City - Department Personnel Policies 
Organization of the City Government 
Report Completion . 

The Police Records Function 

The Savannah Police Department Records System 
N. C. I. C. Function and Operation 
Patrol Tactics 

Use of the Police Radio '• 

Vehicle Stopping and Oc cuj^ant Control 
Police Pursuit Driving 
Field Note Taking 

Hole of the Military Police in Civilian Law Enforcement 
Administration of Criminal Justice, the Court 
Firoaz'ms Control Act 

Observe Court Procedures * 



4 : 00 Hour 
1*: 00 Hour 
1 : 00 Hour 
1 : 00 Hour 
3:00 Hour 
1 : 00 Hour 
10:00 Hour 
2: 00 Hour 
3:00 Hour 
1 : 00 Hour 
8 : 00 Hour, 
2: 00 "Hour: 
1:00 Hour. 
1:00 Hour. 
1:00 Hour: 
2:00 Hour: 
2:00 Hour; 
2:00 Hour* 
8:00 Hour.' 



1C1 



TOTAL S': sCO Hou 



SPECIFICATION 

(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 

Course Title: Recruit Firefighters Training 

Program Sc ope an d Object ives: This program is designed to introduce the recruit 
to those basic rnethods and techniques necessary to provide the professional 
skills needed to cope with the complexity of today's firs service. 

Recommended Training Fom.: Instructional format (approximately 120 total hours). 
Supplementary XTV “Programming may be employed. Also, the proposed scope of the 
program may be reduced if necessary to facilitate practical presentation. 

Cour se Content : The following topics should be included in this program. 

TSee* attachment number one (1 ) for a detailed outline). 

A. History of the fire service 

B. Types of department organizations 

C. Fire service terminology 

D. Apparatus familiarization 

E. - Small tools, adapters and accessories 

F. Fire service ladders 

G. Fire ? service hose 

H. Mathematics and hydraulics 

I. Fire streams 



J. Rescue breathing apparatus 

K. Protective clothing 

L. Salvage and overhaul 

M. Rope and knot practice 

N. First aid and rescue 

O. Chemistry of fire 

P. Portable fire extinguishers 

Q. Forcible entry and ventilation 

R. Fundamentals of firefighting JL02 



Fire frumps 

Fire prevention and inspection 
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RECRUIT FIREFIGHTERS TRAINING 



P rogram Level and Participation : 

A. Who needs this training? - All new fire-fighting recruits (full time and 
volunteer) con benefit greatly from this training. It is designed to prepare 
them for optimum work performance and more sophisticated and specialized in- 
service training. 

B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these employees?- 
Mini mum qualifications for appointment to. firefighter positions should now 
include high school graduation (or equivalent). However, this is not generally 
the case, and, resultantly, the level of training readiness within this training 
group is somewhat lower than desired. This will require judicious preparation 
of training materials in such a way as to. assure applicability. To be effective 
this training must be basic and practical , and it must not be presented at 

a level "above the heads" of the potential trainee. 

C. What is the anticipated level of program participation? - Participation 
levels within this training area should be high, in that most responding public 
administrators have cited a need for this type of training. There are now several 
hundred firefighters across the State, of which many are new or relatively new 
recruits. Their participation is practically guaranteed. 

D. What is the recommended level of program delivery?- Due to the technical nature 
of this program's content it should be delivered in a training center that is 
properly equipped. However , these employees are relatively immobile, and cannot 
spend extended periods or time away from the job setting. Hence, it is 
recommended that this program be delivered through the TEC centers. 

Alternatives would be local high schools and/or the regional planning and development 
district offices. Instructors for this training proqram can, in most cases, 
be drawn from the more experienced fire-fighters and administrators now employed in 
the State's local jurisdictions. 
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COURSE OF STUDY 



Subject 



1, History of the Fire Service 

A. Established by the military 
„ B. Watchmen services 

C. Fire prevention regulations 

D. ' Salvage corps 

E. Insurance brigades • 

F. North American Organizations 



Hours of Instruction 



Class 

1 



r- 

v 



Drill 

0 



Total 

1 



2. Types of department, organisations 
A. Volunteer 
D» Subscription 
/ C. Pai’t-Riid 

/ D. Paid 



3. Fire Service Terminology 

4. Apparatus familiarization 

A. Rescue 

B. Pumpers 

C. Platforms 

D. Aerial 

E. Special 



2 

3 



0 

3 



ir 

R... 

i 1 



O 



5. Small Tools, adapters and accessories 

A. Identification 

B. Use 

C. Care and maintenance 

6. Fire Service ladder 

A. Identification 
' JJ. Typos and construction 

C. Carries 

D. Rai scs 

E. Maintenance and care 

7. Fire Service hose 

A. Sizes, types and construction 

B. Carries 

C. Drags 

D. Use and care 

E. Testing 

C. Mathematics and hydraulics 

A. Fundamentals 

B. Formulas 

C. Application and use 



2 



12 
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9. Fire Streams 6 10 16 

A. Types and sizes 

B. Adapter for producing 

C. Effective stream production 

D. application 

10. Rescue breathing apparatus 2 '6 8 

A. Filter 

B. Rn-gcncrating 

C. Self-Contained 

1. air 

2. oxygen 

D. Use 

E. Maintenance and care 

11. Protective clothing 
/ A. Types 

/ B. Construction 
I C. Use ontl care 

t i . ■ • 

12. Salvage and overhaul 

A. Salvage covers 

B. Other salvage equipment 

C. Folding and Spreading 

D. Chutes 

E. Placing building in safe conditions 

13. First aid and Rescue 35 8 

A. Introduction 

B. Respiratory system 

C. Circulatory system 

D. Common emergencies 

E. Shock 

F. founds 

G. Rescue practices 
II. Carries 

I. Drags 

J. Special situations 

14. Rope and Knot practices • 2 4 6 

A. Types and construction 

B. Knots and hitches used 

C. Use and care 

15. Chemistry of fire 404 

A. Principles of Combustion 

B. Solids 

C. Liquids 

D. Gases 

16. Portable Fire Extinguishers 2 2 4 

A. Classification of fires 

B. Ratings 

C. Distribution and markings 

D. Sixes a re? 

E. Operation J-'V'O 

F. Refilling 





I 




17. Forcible entry and Ventilation 

A. Tools 

B. Situations 'requiring 

C. Opening doors, windows, 
roofs and floors. 

D. Situations requiring ventilation 

E. Top or vertical 

F. Cross or horizontal 

G. Forced ventilation 

H. . Equipnent used 

18. Fundcmontals of Firefighting 

A. Structural 

B. Fltunnahle liquids 

C. Woods and grass 

D. Aircraft 

E. Special Situations 

F. Application of extinguishing agents 

19. Fire pumps 

A. Classification 

B. Requirements 

C. Centrifugal principle 

D. Positive displacement 

E. Punp Controls 

20. Fire Prevention and Inspection 

A. Objectives 

B. Fire Hazards and causes 

C. Practices 

D. Records and reports used 

E. Special inspections 

1. Schools 

2. Hospital and nursing homes 



2 2 
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10 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Title of Course: Basic Building Inspector's Training 



Program Scone and Objec tives; This program is designed to provide an overview of 
the basic principles and practices of the building inspection trade, and to 
give the inspector a better feel for all facets his job, including public contact. 

Recommended Training Form : Instructional format, which includes question and 
answer and group participation sessions (approximately 40 hours duration) 

Program Content: This program is oriented toward a general survey of the building 
Inspection trade, not the detailed technical education of building inspectors. 
Through this course the trainee will be introduced to the basic principles and 
practices of building inspection, and will be generally trained in the application 
of the Southern Standard Building Code. Also, the code will bo discussed from 
the standpoint of why its provisions are as they are (the ohilosophy behind the 
code), so that the inspector might be better able to understand and explain that 
which he is required to enforce. 

As stated, the training program should be built around the Southern Standard 
Building Code. It will include treatment of the following subject areas: 

A. Necessary Definitions 

B. Fire Districts 

C. Classification of Buildings by Occupancy 

D. Special Occupancy Requirements 

E. Classification of Buildings by Construction 

F. Fire Protection Requirements 

G. Heating 

H. Sprinkler and Standpipes 

I. Fire-Resistive Ratings for Materials and Construction 

J. Exit Requirements 

K. Minimum Design Loads 

L. Foundations, Excavations and Footings 

M. Masonery and Veneered Walls 

N. Structural Steel 



ids 






O. Concrete Material s-Mix and Design 

P. Wood Construction Practice-Designs and Quality 

Q. Lathing and Plastering 

R. RatrProof Construction 

S. Light, Ventilation and Sanitation 

T. Safeguards During Construction 

U. Use of Public Property 

V. Signs and Outdoor Displays 

W. Prefabricated Construction 

X. Plastics 

Y. Relating to the Public 

1. the inspector as a nublic servant 

2. techniques of effective public contacts 

ROTE: Test tr.aterials should be prepared based upon the Code (assistance 

of the Southern Building Code Congress should be solicited). 
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BASIC BUILDING INSPECTOR'S TRAINING 



Program Level and Participation : 

A. Who needs this training?- All public employees involved in building 
licensing and inspection can benefit from this training. However, it is 
particularly aimed at the level of the new (or relatively new) inspector. 

B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these employees? - 
The level of training readiness for employees within this training group will 
be somov/hat lower and less flexible than would ideally be the case. Many, if 
not most, of the local jurisdictions' inspectional personnel are ex-tradesmen 

or formen buildine contractor employees. The level of formal education for many 
of these people will be below that of a high school graduate, and this will 
therefore somewhat restrict the types of training materials and presentations 
that may effectively be used. However, these employees will generally be 
possesssive of a relatively high level of job related experience, which does 
provide a sound training base. 

C. What is the anticipated level of program participation?- In terms of 
sheer numbers of trainees, this program stands to be considerably smaller than 
many of the other proposed programs. There are not now a great number of building 
inspectional employees across the State, but there is a pressing need to better 
train these that do exist and to develop new inspectional personnel . This need 

is recognized by most local administrators (as indicated in survey responses), 
and it is therefore felt that participation in this program will be good. 

D. What is the recommended level of program delivery?- This training, again, 
should be delivered as close as possible to the participating juridictions. 

There is however necessity for holding the sessions in a centralized 
location for a series of such locations) due to the nature of the training 
material and the need for a qualified, competent instructor. It is thus recommended 
that the courses be scheduled on the bases of 2 to 3 hrs. of instruction 

per week, and that the program be put on in a centerally located facility 
(TEC, local high school, or Gov't, bldg.) within the geographic area it is 
designed to serve. Also, the possibility of using ETV as a supplementary 
(or, if necessary, primary) delivery device should be considered. 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 

Title of Course : Basic Technical Training-Water and Waste Water Plant Operation 

Program Scone and Ob jectiv es: This program is designed to provide basic technical 
and operational skills training to new (and existing) plant operations in the 
water and waste water treatment fields. It is to bn non-ceroi . icated, and is 
meant to serve as a prelude to the formal technical eoucation necessary .or State 

certification. 

Reco mmended Train ing Form: Instructional format, supplemented by basic (simplified) 
self instructional - materials (about 40 hours in duration) /. 

Program Content: In actuality this can (end should) be too (2) separate courses of 
JtudyT — DasTgiTof this course (or courses) should include treatment of at least 
the following subject areas: 

I. Water Quality Control Plant Operators (waste water treatment) 

A. Introduction 

1. purpose(s) of treatment 

2. types of treatment 

3. typical flow diagrams 

4. typical equipment 

D. Care end maintenance of equipment .. * 

C. Core and use of chemicals 

D. Lab techniques (and their applications) 

E. Typical problems which may arise 

/ 

II. Water Treatment Operators 

A. Introduction 

1. purpose(s) of treatment 

2. types of treatment 

3. typical flow diagrams 

4. typical equipment 

B. Basic Mathematics 

1. principles and techniques 

2. application 



C. Care and Use of Equipment 
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BASIC TECHNICAL TRAINING— WATER WASTE WATER PLANT OPERATORS 



Proornm Level end Participa tion: 

A. Who needs this training?- With the increased emphasis upon the imnortance of 
water and waste water treatment (environmental control), this training can be 
both timely and beneficial. It is designed as "basic training" for persons 
entering this field. All new (and existing) employees of water and waste water 
treatment facilities need this training to ( 1 ) helo them do a better job, and 
( 2 ) to prepare them for the more formalized technical training they must 



fied. 



eventually receive prior to being certi 

B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these employees? 

Per c on c entering (and now emoloyed) within this field will generally present 
somewhat of a problem in this resrect. Many of the employees are high school 
graduates, but many also are not. lienee, the level of formal education will 
probnblv adversely affect their level of training readiness. Mandatory 
certi vication will have dene much to "pre-condition" these employees as to the 
need for training, however, and attitudnal factors should not negatively affect 
this training group to any great degree. 



C. What is the anticipated level of program participation?-; Participation 
within this training program area should be extremely good if^the course can 

be effectively delivered to the trainees. Employees in need of this training are 
not mobile, and the training will necessarily have to be taken to them. Thera 
arc several hundred potential trainees across the State, and 3 high percentage 
of these should, and can, ultimately be reached through this training effort. 

D. That is the recommended level of oronrem delivery?- As indicated, this 
training must be delivered at (or near) the level of the local jurisdictions whose 
emplove^sare narticinotinn herein. Presentations should ideally be made by 
qualified technicians' and coerators (not academicians), and delivery should he 
flexibly structured and relatively informal. TEC*s, local hicin schools, 2nd centrally 
located jurisdictional facilities can end should be used es training centers. 

In fact, qualified instructors could, conceivably, be trained centrally and then 
dispatched across the State in order to deliver the training locally.” 
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SPECIFICATION 



(South Carolina Local Government Manpower Training) 



Title of Course: Effective Public Contact 



Program Scone and Objectives: This program is designed to develop within the 

trainee a basic understand ling of the principles of effective public contact 
and human relations, and to impress upon him the importance of these contacts 
and relations. 

Recommended T r aining From: Workshop or Seminar (approximately eight (8)' 

hours in duration). 

Progra m Content : This program should be designed to include coverage of at least 
the following subject areas: 

A. Meeting and dealing with the public 

1. the role of the public servant 

2. the signifiance of sincerety in dealing with the public 

B. Communications Skills 

1. telephone contacts 

2. factors in listening 

3. elements of perception 

4. oral and written communications techniques 

C. * Personal factors in Public Contacts 

1 . appearance 

2. courtcousy and manners 

3. significance of self confidence 

4. the professional self-image 
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EFFECTIVE PU3LIC CONTACT 



Program Level and Participation: 

A. Who needs this training?- This program is designed primarily for those 
public employees who have daily, routine contact v.'hith the public. It is 
generally oriented toward clerical and office employees, but would-be of 
significant value also to other employees whose jobs entail extensive public 
contacts (e.g. police officers, codes enforcement personnel , etc), 

B. What is the relative level of training readiness of these employees?- 
Employees who, by virtue of their .jobs, would qualify for this training 
will generally be educated at or above the high school level. They will, 
thus, possess a relatively high degree of training readiness, with negative 
attituanal factors not being a significant problem. 

C. What is the anticipated level of program participation?- Participation 
within this program should be good. There are several hundred potential program 



are, according to administrative survey response, in need of and available for 
this type of training. 

D. What is the recommended level of program delivery?- This program should be 
designed for one (1) day presentation, and should be made available at 
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program must be carried to the trainees if maximum participation and benefits are 
to be realized. 
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